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At that moment he heard shots at a distance; but sup- | up therein, and, leaving his own rich dress, (which might | of being surprised by the enemy, rendered this precau- 


posing them to be indicative of some innocent amuse- | have betrayed him,) with the dying man, hastened on, | tion highly necessary. 
ment or continuation of the pleasures of the day, he took | profoundly agitated at all the horrors which he had The Swedish troops, therefore, after having silenced 


no further notice. | 
stronger and more frequent. At the same time it appeared to | execute his original plan—that which Predetten had 
him as if he heard, in the adjacent streets, cries and tumult. | vainly desired to accomplish. He was already in sight 


He hurried, therefore, quickly through the garden into the of the river, when the unequal fight in the square hav- 
c ) 


house, where he was met by Bertram, full of terror. ing terminated, he heard the enemy advancing, and re- | 
“ What noise is that?” cried Waldstein. “ Alas, my lord, | doubled his speed. Beyond the middle of the bridge, | 


I know not; I fear it is some tumult.” “Open the gate— | he was rendering up his ardent prayer to all the saints 
I will see.” “Oh, for heaven’s sake, my lord, do not! You | whose images he was flying past, for the preservation 
might, perchance, encounter the rioters. It is no doubt | of his native city, when the Swedes pressed also 
some drunken people coming from the festival.” ‘No, | through the first bridge-tower, and gained upon him. 


no,” returned Waldstein, “ this is no drunken fray. Do!|Some not unfamiliar voice exclaimed “ Fire!” ane 


you not hear the tread of cavalry descending from the | Albert felt a ball enter his shoulder. The blood flowed | 


Hradschin?” “It is the patrol—they have been summoned, | copiously;—but he regarded not that, uastening on as 


no doubt.” “It is the heavy tread of horses. Good | fast as his wound would permit. The pain was scarce- | 


heavens!” continued he, after a moment’s thought, “ can it | ly felt, but the loss of blood began to weaken him; and, 
be the Swedes? Hark! they are sounding the alarm bell!” | while anxiety urged him on, faintness checked his steps. 

Just then, indeed, the alarm was really heard from the | Thus he reached, at iength, the bridge-tower on the 
bells of St. Thomas, which were answered from the other | side of the Old Town. ‘The alarm bells had already 


towers. ; awakened the terrified garrison. One body had form- | 


“It is the Swedes!” pursued Waldstein; “ my fears are | ed itself in the Ring; another marched, in double quick 
true. Open the gate, Bertram, I must get out. Do you | time, up the Jesuit-street, (which leads to the bridge, 
hear the drums? Our troops are in motion—open the | and was near the tower when Alvert reached it. Pale 
gate!”—but the poor attached old man hesitated. | and bleeding, he hurried toward the soldiers, and crying 

Meantime the household had collected together in the | out, * The Swedes are in Prague! save the Old Town!” 


court in a state of terror. With various exclamations they | he sank, fainting, at the feet of the officer who com- | 


surrounded their young lord; whilst without the noise | manded the detachment. 
became louder and the ringing of the bells more violent. The Swedish troops, in considerable force, were now 
Bertram saw and understood his master’s peremptory look | seen advancing, and soon recognised as enemies, not- 


and motion; the gate was unbarred, and the nephew of withstanding the darkness of the night, by their gene- | 


the great Friedland, sword in hand, rushed forth. ral appearance and the birch-boughs in their caps. 
“Oh, my daughter!” cried Bertram, in a voice of an-| They had already passed the central arch of the 
guish, “in this night of terror, where can she be!” bridge, and presented a speedy confirmation of the 
“Where we all are—in the hands of God!” exclaimed | shouts of the wounded man, who, meanwhile, had 
Waldstein, turning round once more; “if I can be His | been conveyed in asenseless state to a moresecure place. 
instrument in saving her, it will render me happy!” With | The gate leading to the bridge was shut in great haste, 
these words he flew away, whilst his people remained | the guard mounted, and the Austrians ready to repel 
standing in a kind of stupor at the gate. |force by force. The assailants rushed toward the 
As Waldstein approached one of the squares, he plainly | gate, but found it shut, and their attempt to force it 
heard the sound of swords clashing and the report of | was answered by a volley of musket-shot. 
muskets. It was a sign that the enemy was at the same Thrice did they renew the attack, and as many times 
time in different parts of the city, whilst here in the | were they repulsed by the fire of the Imperial troops. At 
square they were already engaged hand to hand. From | Jast, Odowalsky perceived that, for the present, very 
out several houses was heard the cry of lamentation, little could be done without heavy artillery. He 
where, perhaps, some Swedes had penetrated, or one of! therefore sullenly retreated to the Kleinscite, not with- 
the inhabitants had been killed. Straggling dark forms | out annoyance from the bullets of the Austrians, which 
fled along close to the walls, in order to escape unobserved | harassed his men as long as they were within reach. 
from the enemy—loud alarms re-echoed from every side— | He left, however, part of his regiment behind, to occu- 
and the darkness of the night increased the amount of py the bridge-works. 
uncertainty and terror. Hekad no doubt but that the single fugitive whom 
dy the light of torches, Waldstein recognised a body | he had recognised making full speed towards the Old 
of men with the Swedish uniform, and was now convinced | Town, had been the cause of his disappointinent. He 
there must have been some monstrous act of treachery | was therefore extremely desirous to know who that 
perpetrated to deliver Prague into the hands of the ene- | fugitive might be, in order to be revenged upon him in 
my. He quickly guessed at the intention of the Swedes | the event of his getting possession of the remainder of 
to proceed, to the bridge, and secure the passage to the | the town, of which he entertained no doubt. 
Old Town. p ; Dejected, and out of humour, he proceeded with his 
It was Odowalsky, with his corps, to whom a small | soldiers along the bridge-road, coward the Kleinseit- 
body of imperialists was just now opposed. ‘The idea of | ner-ring, meeting every where Swedish troops, both in- 
warning the Old Town flashed through Albert's mind. | fantry and cavalry, moving through the streets,—a sign 
Like an arrow, he darted along the houses toward the | that the Kleinscite had surrendered without any farther 
Bridge-street; at the top of which, his progress was inter- Struggle or resistance. But quite at the end of the 


| 
| 


cepted by a wounded person, who was groaning, and | street, and before they arrived at the Ring, (which was | 
slowly dragging himself along. Compassion induced our | occupied by Swedish cavalry), two of the soldiers } 


hero to assist this unfortunate being; whilst, on the other | stumbled against a dead body that lay close toa house; 


hand, his object demanded the greatest haste. |and arichly embroidered cloak, together witha magni- 


The reports, however, were renewed, | witnessed, toward the gate of the Kleinseite, in order to | the weak resistance opposed to them in the castle, and 


in various parts of the Kleinseite, remained under arms 
all night. Few of the inhabitants were to be seen in the 
streets; and those who did venture forth paid for their 
temerity with loss of life. Thus, the city which had, 
a short time before, been so gay, was now become still 
and solitary as the grave; and this horrible silence was 
only interrupted, at intervals, by lamentations uttered 
over the couch of the dead or mortally wounded—or 
by the sentinels challenging each other upon their 
posts. How much is the apparent duration of time 
affected by circumstances! This short summer’snight 
| seemed as if it would have no end! ; 
| When, at length, the first ray of morning, so anxious- 
ly longed for by many a heart, beamed over Prague, it 
only seemed to lend its light to the enemy, and to re- 
new and complete the horrors of the night. lor, as 
| soon as Konigsmark found himself, after strict inquiry, 
secure from every possible danger, and that all neces- 
sary measures had been taken against unexpected at- 
| tack, he permitted his troops, who had hitherto kept 
| together in considerable numbers, to disperse, sent 
them into quarters, and gave them leave to plunder. 
Now began the fears and horrors of an hostile attack, 
in another and even more terrific manner. The Swedes 


broke into the houses. Harsh treatment, nay, all sorts 
of cruelty was comnfitted; whoever offered resistance 
was put to the sword; many, especially of the most 
eminent and opulent citizens, were made close priso- 


| ners, in order either to use them as hostages, or to ex- 
| tort enormous sums of money for their ransom. The 
churches were plundered and profaned; even the unof- 
fending often wantonly knocked down or killed; and 
the greater part of those valuables which had either 
remained or been again collected together after the 
action near the Weisse Berg, (which had already cest 
Prague the greatest share of its treasures,) now became 
the prey of an insolent enemy For, though the two 
other parts were spared, the Kleinseite, owing to its 
vast number of gorgeous edifices, including the royal 
palace and the arsenal of the Hradschin, (which were 
in direct communication with it,) was decidedly the 
mostimportant and richest quarter of the whole city 
—p— 
CHAPTER XII. 

We will now return to the inmates of the castle of 
Troy, who reached home on this eventful night in per- 
fect safety, though unaccompanied by any one save 
their usual attendants; for, however gallantly Leopold 
had offered himself to Helen as long as there seemed 
a necessity for his services, he did not press them when 
that necessity appeared to vanish. He therefore took 
leave of the family at the threshold of the palace, and 
amused himself, as he returned home over the bridge 
(at that time still quiet), with speculations on the sin- 
gular behaviour of Albert and Helen. 

The latter, on reaching her apartment, found her 
mother, who jointly occupied it, still awake; and, 
alarmed at Helen’s pale looks and dejected spirits, 
she inquired the cause, but was too much in the 
habit of yielding to her daughter’s caprices to persist 
in the inquiry. Helen undressed and threw herself 
on the bed, but without being able to close her 
eyes; and while her mother quietly slumbered beside 
| her, pain and anguish kept her in ‘a dreadful state of 





The reflection of a passing light in the hands of a fugi- | 


tive fell upon Waldstein’s figure; and the wounded man 
calling out his name, Albert recognised poor Predetten, 
who, at that moment, fell down expiring. 

“ Heavens! is it you?” exclaimed Waldstein, as he bent 
over his unfortunate friend. Predetten reached out his 
hand to him: “It is all over with me,” he feebly ejacu- 


lated; “hasten to the Old Town—I wished to give the | 


alarm—but now —tell them to occupy the bridge strongly, 
and they may yet save the two other districts. Hasten, 
hasten, Waldstein—God be with you!” and he sank back 
exhausted. 

Waldstein could not leave the unhappy man to lie help- 
less here, where the foot of the coming enemy might tram- 
ple upon him. He lifted him up, therefore, and laid him un- 
der the nearest gate-way. He no longer exhibited signs of 
motion. Had he fainted, or was he dead? ‘To ascertain 
this point, Waldstein had no time. He seized the hat and 
dark mantle of the once gay Predetten, wrapped himself 

1* 


ficent cap with white nodding plumes, showed that the | watchfulness, until the sudden report of the first firing 
young man—for they could so far distinguish his fea- | from the town informed her that the great tragedy was 
tures in the dark—must have been of rank and fortune. | now beginning. No longer able to remain in bed, she 
The soldiers greedily stripped off the splendid uniform, | suddenly started up and hastened to the window, 
and then began to quarrel about their spoil, every one | which, being situated in the extreme wing of the cas- 
preferring the cloak to the cap: but, on minute exami- | tle, afforded a view of Prague, the Hradschin, and ad- 
| nation, a rich button and loop, set with brilliants, was | jacent conntry—a noble prospect by day, and in time 
discovered upon the latter, which gave things another | of peace; but now, while the flashes of the musketry 
turn, amply satisfying the maicontent appropriators.| were darting through the gloom of night, and the 
| This splendid beginning, indeed, afforded bright pros- | awful silence was interrupted by the report of deadly 
| pects of the wealth to be anticipated from the taking | conflict, it was a sight revolting and horrible;—there, 
| of a town that had been, for so many centuries past, | thought Helen, Odow alsky fought; and every shot that 
}and until very lately, the residence of emperors and|rentthe air might deprive her of her heart’s treasure. 
kings, as well as of an opulent nobility, Yet the men | And what was the probable lot of Albert?—what the 
were obliged to check their impatience and avarice for | destiny of many an acquaintance and youthful friend, 
the present, as Konigsmark’s strict command prohibit- | in these hours of horror und bloodshed? She anxiously 
ed any one from leaving the ranks. Each had orders | flew from the frightful images that haunted her, and 
to remain with his company; and night, coupled with | tried in vain to fix her fancy upon some point of alle- 
their total ignorance of the place, and the possibility | viation. 
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Meanwhile, the repeated cannonading had awakened 














several persons the castle. By degrees the alarm 
became general, and at length, a knocking was heard 
at Helen’s de she was involuntarily startled by this 
unusual summons, and sank quite senseless into her 
chair The knocking now became louder, and at last 
awok mother, who had hitherto strangely preserv- 
ed | lumber. “ What's the matter?” she exclaimed : 

‘who is there?” The voice of the baron startled 
the « dy ( d heavens! what has happened?’ 
cried 1e : j " same moment some shots from 
the town str k her ear. She now hastily robed her- 
self, a king the door, perceived the baron with 
al { I bey pardon for ¢ sturbing you,” said le 

tt vest view of the town is commanded from 
vindows. Don’t you hear the firing’? I thought 

i ecn iong a ~ and wished to know if any 

thing uld be seen as well ag heard, from hence.” ‘ 

Madame de B owly shaking off the st r of 

eep, assured tl iron that she had rested | tly 
untilatew m Ince: and, on saying th she 
\ t ird low, followed by the bar and 

sth Were terrifie a is if by a ghost, t the sight of the 
you ay ting there pale and motionles her eyes 
it ibly directe to the window 
HH n!” cried | mother, ‘what ails you?” 

Th yund name, together with the sight of 
he e and mother, in some measure restored Helen 
to her sense With uplifted hands, but without being 
ab et to utter a tone, she pointed to Prawue; and 
the le thought they were to understand by this 
that e terror of the firing had alarmed her On 
ope the windoy it did not admit of a doubt but 
that in jing extremely serious must be going on in 
the city ind the baron, after having looked awhile 
and tnade his observations, resolved to send an express 
thit ry way of I ven, as the shorter road by water 
would, owin rt » the darkness of the night, have been 
ittended with too many difficulties. 

He left the room Madame de Berka remained a 
ittle longer at the window, and Helen with her, still 
terribly agitated. The firing began to subside by de- 

rees, and at length, after having lasted about an hour, 
( yppe entirely 

‘N i Ve said Helen, with i deep sig] 

aon At the \ rd slie 
ro th difficulty trom her chair, and tottered toward 
her shivering asiffroma fit of the ague. Her mo- 
the istened to her assistance: the old lady as herself 
wa ich agitated and perplexed, both by the state in 
which i er da ter, and by anxiety to learn 
th Luse ¢ he « n yn; she rang for the maid, or- 
ac ) stre rihenimge me cine ind shed to 
persuade Helen to take them; who, however, obstinate- 
ly refused The morrow will decide all,” said she, 
1an iward ft 

* Will decidt sat?’ asked her mother. ‘ Between 

fe and death continued Helen, stall speaking and 
or r as if utterly abstracted. “ Good God!” ex- 
laimed the old idy between life and death Do 
you feel so very the Tell me now, my own girl, 
what s happened’? [ fear your spirits are over- 
stra M with the noise of the festivity and these 
unlooked-for horrors!” 

Helen answered not; her conflicting emotions, in fact, 
almost deprived her of utterance In vain did her 
mother endeavour to administer consolation; the only 
repiy she could obtain was If you love me, leave 
me alone; I am unable to speak to you at present.” 


Madame de Berka shook her head, as she obeyed and 


laid herself down; but the gentie sleep returned not to 
her. With a mother’s anxiety she watched each 
breath of her beloved child, and this immediate cause 


hes her thoughts 


her li 
every thing 

At last, morning dawned on these wretched beings ; 
but the Baron von Zelstow had des- 
patched to Prague was not yet returned. This delay 


seemed incomprehensible; but the worst was soon con- 


of appre sion banished from 


that concerned the strange doings in Prague. 
express whom 
firmed, when some peasants entered the castle much 


alarmed, and reported that the Swedes had surprised 
the Kleinseite in the night, and put all the inhabitants 


to the sword, so that scarcely any one survived the | 


slaughter,—and that the streets were running with 


blood! Such exaggerations, however, being common, 


the baron and his family knew that great allowances 
were to be made; still, it was plain that the story must 
be but too well founded in fact, and could no longer be 
doubted, as all the reports agreed in this point, that the 
Swedes had made themselves masters of the town. 
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What was to be hoped for, what to be feared, by the lof the booty had, it is true, fallen to his share. But 
inhabitants of the environs? These were the thoughts | his wishes were more aspiring, and more consonant to 
that now suggested themselves to every one, and the | the important services which he thought he had render- 
former courage of the baron, who had once fought un- | ed the Swedish army. Indeed it appeared to him that 
der ‘Tilly, revived. He examined the castle, carefully | he had not only just claims to the rank of a general, 
inspected the preparations for defence, ordered all his|and to the property of the palace of Waldstein, but 
people to make themselves familiar with their arms, and | likewise to other estates and domains, in the event of 
assigned to the women the task of supplying the castle | Prague and the greater part of Bohemia coming into 
with provisions. |undisputed possession of the Swedes. He had found 

With the first ray of morning Helen hastily rose, and | means to acquaint Konigsmark with these pretensions, 
went into the garden, in spite of all the remonstrances | through the medium of Coppy, who was his friend, and 
of her mother, who thought her dangerously ill. But | greatly esteemed by Konigsmark,—who, nevertheless, 
she expected the report which Odowalsky had promised | had taken no notice of it; and thus, his late promotion, 


her, and which she could only receive in private. At | however honourable and important, seemed of little 





ength her faithful maid appeared with a note in his | value to the ambitious mind of Odowalsky. 

hand-writing, which alone sufficed to lighten her heart | On the second day after the taking of the town, pre- 
of avery heavy load. It contained but a few lines, | parations were made by the enemy to extend them- 
Written in terms unintelligible save to themselves. | selves. A bridge was thrown over the river, near Lie- 


Their purport was:—that her friend had mainly suc- | ben, in order to afford means of attacking the places on 
ceeded in his enterprise, unhurt by either bullet or | the opposite shore by land, as likewise to secure com- 
The entrance into the town had been effected | munication with the neighbourhood. The inhabitants 
He was now expecting an ample |of Troy were not ignorant of these movements, and 
recompense—not much from Konigsmark as froin | considered the time when the Swedes would pay them a 
herself, whom he looked on as his future | visit as very near. Gloomy expectations, discontent, 
He hoped shortly to see Helen, and verbally | and fear, took possession of the minds of all. Helen 
communicate to her farther details. was the only person who appeared calm, and she was 

Trembling with mixed sensatious of anxiety and de- | even gay, for which circumstance, together with her 
light, the young lady was scarcely able to read the note. | conduct on the eventful night, her uncle could in no 


sword. 
with trifling loss. 

so 
Christiana 


yverelgn. 


When she had finished, she thanked God in fervent | other way account, but by that peculiarity of character 
rrayer for the fulfilment of her fondest wishes, and then | which is intimidated only by uncertainty, but boldly looks 
endeavouring to calm her agitated spirits, (that she positive danger in the face. He was pleased hereat; 


might not attract observation in the castle,) retired to | since, in his arrangements, he derived great assistance 


so at the expression of cheerfulness and gaiety which | was assembled in the apartments of the baroness, they 


her chamber. Ifher mother was before astonished at | from this sensible girl. 
the ghastly looks of her daughter, she was now no less Meantime, night came on; and just as the family 


beamed on her features. But it was still in vain to ask | suddenly heard the sound of Swedish trumpets in the 
her any questions. Helen persisted in saying that she | village behind the castle;—the enemy was there. 
felt to-day exactly as she had done yesterday, and that, This sound re-echoed in every heart, and filled all but 


with the exception of the sudden fright, nothing had | one with terror. Helen’s bosom alone beat with joyful 
ailed her. expectation. Could it be he? She could hardly doubt 

At lenvth the baron’s messenger returned. He _ had | it; she estimated the extent of his services as entitling 
not been able to proceed farther than to the Aldstadt, | him to every recompense, much more to the trifling dis- 
and had remained no longer than was necessary to re- | tinction of choosing his own head-quarters. At the 
ceive authentic intelligence. His account partly con- | same moment a servant entered and brought the news— 
firmed what was already known; the Kleinseite was in| that a Swedish colonel with a detachment of cavalry 


} 1! 


the hands of the enemy, though the other two quarters | was in the village, to take up his quarters there, and 
of the town had not yet capitulated. But the report | wished to wait on the lord of the castle. 


brought by the messenger, of the horrors, pillaging, and| ‘“ A colonel of the enemy? And wishes to wait on 
murders, which the Swedes had been guilty of, both on | me?” said Zelstow, surprised: “ he surely must be a pro- 
the night of the attack, and the following morning, was | digy ef good breeding! Don’t you kuow his name?” 
truly heart-rending to those who had so many friends | “ De Streitberg,” replied the servant. “ De Streitberg? 
f Neither sex nor age had —Streitberg—That’s a German name,” said the baron 


and relations in the town. 


been spared: the governor of the castle was imprisoned, | —adding, as he turned to the domestic, “ I will receive 
is was likewise the greater part of the persons of rank | the colonel. He does me much honour; I dare say it is 
and consideration. Field Marshal Count Colloredo, the | one of those Germans,” continued he, “ who lend their 
commander-in-chief, had, however, made his escape, arms and blood to the enemy, in order to make their 
though not without imminent danger, over the Molda-| countrymen miserable. Well, let us go to meet the 


via, ina small boat. The despairing inhabitants of the | fellow!” And, so saying, he rose from his seat, and pro- 
Kleinseite were seen on the roofs of their houses, and | ceeded to the great saloon which led into the grounds of 
on the steeples, ringing their hands, and imploring as- | the castle. 
sistance from the inhabitants of the two other quarters| He had scarcely reached the baleony, when he per- 
of the town—who, helpless and perplexed, had enough” ceived the colonel,—a tall, stately man, accompanied 
to do to defend themselves, as the enemy, having drawn by an aide-de-camp, with some others of his staff— 
the pieces of artillery out of the arsenal of the Hrads- | coming toward the foot of the stair-case. The Swedish 
chin, had planted them on the ramparts opposite the | leader stopt a moment, probably to see whether Baron 
Aldstadt, and now began to bombard the districts which | von Zelstow would not come down to him; but when the 
| latter, politely bowing, remained where he was, he as- 
the speedy arrival of the | cended the steps, saluted his host, and announced to him, 
r that he was come to quarter his troops in the village, 
| but for his own person and suite begged permission to 
take up his residence in the castle. 
Now, this language from a Swedish officer, who stood 
there as a conqueror, was complaisant enough. Baron 
von Zelstow thought as much, and immediately gave the 


| 


had hitherto escaped. 

It was wise to anticipate 
unwelcome visiters at Troy. None of them, however, 
made their appearance during the whole of this day. 
They were indeed busily employed between the distriba- | 
tion of the troopsat head-quarters, and the pillage of the | 
town, which lasted three whole days. Odowalsky mean- 


while, together with every one of his soldiers, had orders : : 
not to remove to any distance from the Kleinseite,—be- | D®Cessary orders, after which he was requested by the 


cause Konigsmark kept them strictly together, from fear | colonel to introduce him to his family. This Tequest, 
of treachery, and distrust of his own good fortune. It | made on so short an acquaintance, much surprised the 
was not till the third day, and after being thoroughly | baron; for he had intended to keep them as com- 
convinced that there was no reasonable ground for alarm, pletely as possible from all intercourse with the rude 

; soldiery. However, there was nothing to be done but 
| to comply; and, accordingly, the baron sent over to the 
ladies, that they might be prepared for the intended visit. 


At the same time, some recompense was thought of} The two elder ladies were terribly frightened, whilst 
| for Odowalsky. He had waited for it with much impa- | in Helen’s heart was all sunshine. It was he! The 
| very name of Streitberg sounded familiar to her ears. 


| tience, and found it below his expectation, when Konigs- 
mark, in presence of all the officers of the regiment,}One crimson blush rapidly succeeded another on her 


| delivered to him the commission of a colonel of dra-| blooming cheek, her eyes beamed with transport, and, 
| goons, and likewise a patent of Swedish nobility, with | but for the consternation of her mother and the baron- 
| the title of De Streitberg—a name which he had for- | ess, they must needs have noticed the evident marks of 
| merly assumed. In addition to this, a considerable part | rapture an Helen’s features. She soon recovered her 


that he began to think of diminishing the garrison, anc 
stationing some of his troops in the surrounding coun- 
try, of which he was anxious to secure possession. 
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self-possession, however,—reflecting that she had still a 
part to play, and must not allow her relations to suspect 
that she and Colonel Streitberg were old acquaint- 
ances. 

“ T’m resolved not to receive him in my own rooms,” 
said Madam von Zelstow; “ cousin Berka, and you, 
Helen, have the kindness to follow me into the saloon !” 

The exchange of glances between Odowalsky and 
Helen sufficed to convince both of their mutual love, of 
their happiness, and of secrecy. Madame von Zelstow 
received the Swedish colonel with dignified politeness; 
and Odowalsky, or rather Streitberg, as he was now 
called, had sufficient self-command to behave modestly 
enough for a victorious enemy. 


The forms of introduction having been gone through, 


conversation proceeded in tolerable flow, Odowalsky evin- 
cing much good sense, together witli that address which 


the soldier acquires whilst on service, by his intercourse | 


with men in all conditions of life. Since the enemy 
must be quartered upon us,” thought the baron to him- 
self, “ a man of mature years, of high rank, and good 
breeding, is the best we could hope for;” and thus, after 
a quarter of an hour’s talk, the parties retired pretty 
well satisfied with each other—the colonel to his men, 
and the ladies to prepare for the reception of their nu- 
merous guests. 
—— 
CHAPTER XIII. 

Helen was in ecstasy. Her beloved friend was alive, 
unhurt, living under the same roof with her; and had 
been raised—as the Swedish colunel had taken care, 
with much ingenuity, to mention in a conversation with 
his hostess, (who had put several general questions to 
him about his family,)—to a situation of rank and in- 
fluence, which gave hima right to look about uncon- 
strained, and to follow the dictates of his heart. Thus 


Helen fancied herself arrived at the summit of all her 


fondest wishes! 


It is true, the remembrance of Waldstein sometimes | 


rose in her bosom, and she would have given much to 
know with certainty what had become of him. But 
having been informed of the favourable turn affairs in 
Prague had taken, she had no farther apprehensions as 
to his personal safety,—for the Aldstadt had been hither- 
to spared by the enemy, and it was there that Waldstein 
dwelt. In the first undisturbed interview with her lover, 
however, she intended to obtain conclusive information on 
this subject,—the only speck that partially clouded the 
bright horizon of her happiness. She would not, indeed, 
venture to originate the mention of Waldstein’s name 
before Odowalsky, lest it should excite in him a feeling 
of jealousy; but she felt sure, somehow or other, that he 
would himself advert to it. 

During the remainder of this evening, the lovers 
could find no opportunity for a tefe-d-tete. The domestic 
affairs of the house, and the public business, respectively 
afforded constant occupation both to Helen and the 
colonel. Thus the time of supper and of retiring suc- 
ceeded each other, but not without means having been 
found to agree upon an early meeting next morning in 
a secluded part of the gardens of the castle. 

The interview took place. While most of the in- 
mates were yet asleep, Helen, fresh and blooming as 
the morning, which was beginning to dawn upon the 
cheerful landscape, tripped down stairs,and Odowalsky 
soon followed by a different road through the shady 
walks of the garden: and even supposing they had 
been observed by any one, who could put an improper 
construction upon the accidental meeting of the 
young lady and the colonel ? 

As soon as he saw her at a distance, and was con- 
vinced they were unnoticed, he sprang forward, pressed 
her to his breast, and was for some minutes deprived 
of utterance by joyful emotion. Helen rioted in the 
delightful thought of being thus faithfully and ar- 
dently beloved by a hero. She, too, was unable to 
speak; but tears expressed her feelings more eloquently 
than words could have done; and, gently putting aside 
her curling locks, Odowalsky kissed off the pearls that 
chased each other down his mistress’s rosy cheeks. 
The storm of sensibility subsided by degrees, and 
transport yielded to more level emotions. Helen made 
several inquiries as to the events of the last days ; and 
in answer, Odowalsky related to her what the reader 
already knows. 

Helen soon saw that all he had hitherto attained 
failed to satisfy her friend; and feeling much hurt at 
this discovery, she concurred with him in deeming the 
Swedish court ungrateful, Konigsmark meanly en- 
vious, and the rest of the Swedes insolent and hateful 


barbarians. As to her own hopes, Odowalsky seemed | 
to think their fulfilment remote. He neither could nor 
would offer her his hand but in the character of a gene- 
'ral. He considered neither his honours nor riches as 
yet sufficient to insure to his wife that splendour 

which, in his mind, was the due of her beauty and ac-} 
complishments. ‘The distribution of houses in Prague, 
that had been planned at Pilsen—partly in jest, partly 

in earnest—had been rejected by Konigsmark, who 
rationally alleged its impracticability, unless they 

were possessed of the two other parts of the town. 

** But don’t be uneasy !” added Odowalsky : “ I shall 
still thwart these proud, cold-hearted Swedes. Only | 
| let these two quarters of the town be taken, (an event 
which cannot be delayed much longer, for I kuow they 
are greatly in want of troops and arms)—then, as soon 
as the Count Palatine arrives, | both can and will hold | 
another language.” 

“And do you really believe,” asked Helen, “that 
| both quarters of the town will so easily surrender 

* They must. How would it be possible for them 
to hold out? General Wurtemberg and the Prince 
are on their march hither. To these I shall make 
known who I am, and the services I have rendered. 
I have already paved the way to Count Palatine’s 
favour; and through him Christiana shall be acquainted 
with the true state of things.” 

“But what can Konigsmark harbour in his mind 
against you ?” is } 

** That which all inferior minds entertain in refer- 
ence to higher ones—envy and jealousy. He grudges| 
me the glory of taking Prague; for I regard the 
achievement entirely as my own. He grudges me the 
possession of the Waldstein palace, which, as well as 
the whole of the Kleinseite, is, in fact, mine by right 
of conquest. Without me, nothing either would or| 
could have been done.” 

“ But why have you so strongly fixed on the Wald- 
stein palace?’? “| have communicated my reasons 
to you before, and much has since happened which | 
| would have determined my choice, had it not been 
| already made. | do not wish that the monument of one 

of the greatest heroes Boliemia could ever boast should 
become the property of some hungry northern adven- 
turer. If matters proceed as I hope and trust they 
| will, this palace must be mine, and that, too, in all its 
;grandeur. If things turn out otherwise, Waldstein 
shall, at least, receive it back without loss or dam- 
age.” ‘You seem to speak in a kinder tone of him 
than formerly. I am glad of this.” 
| Odowalsky, either evading or not noticing this re- 
|mark, continued: “ At all events, things will look 
| more favourable in case the Count Palatine comes. 
| As long as Konigsmark has the chief command, all my 
| proposals will be rejected, merely because they are 
mine.” “ Yet he accepted your plan for taking Prague 
| by surprise.” ‘ The advantages of that were too ob- 
| vious to be deciined. He had sense enough to see so | 
}much. But now the work is completed, | find myself 
thwarted by his agency at every step. You would| 
scarce think how much pain and trouble it cost me to 
obtain my post here!” “But surely,” cried Helen, 
rather alarmed, * he has no suspicion of an intercourse 
| which remains a secret even to my own relations?’ 
“Oh no! its being my wish is sufficient to induce him 
either to refuse it or throw obstacles in the way. | 
know but tuo well with what eager desire he would 
impute it to me as a crime, that the two other parts of 
| the town were not delivered into his hand the night | 
before last. He has in fact called me to account for 
it, in a manner which I can never forgive.” “* How so?” 
“ A fellow ran just before us across the bridge.—I sent 
a few shots after him, and one of them must have hit 
him, for we found in his track the marks of fresh blood.” | 
| ‘*O, the unhappy wretch !” exclaimed Helen involun- | 
| tarily. “Say, rather, the scoundrel! He deprived me 
of the greatest part of my fame and advantage. Had 
the Aldstadt not been warned, had they not barricadoed 
the bridge when we were not so much as two hundred | 
paces distant from it—the whole of Prague would have 
| been ours.” “Yet do not call him scoundrel. The 
| man has at least rendered an important service to his 
native place.” “[t may at first sight appear so; but 
in reality it is different. ‘They must now endure the| 
| siege, and have yet to undergo all the fright and horror | 
| which would otherwise by this time have been over.” | 
| Helen made no reply. The image of the unknown, | 
| who, for the sake of his country, valued not his blood, 
| —Who hurried on though severely wounded, and per-| 
| haps sacrificed his life by his undaunted resolution, con- | 


(not present.” 


lable to support herself. 
|could perceive in the dark, that of a young man, rather 


| other soldier. 


stantly intruded itself on her mind, and she could not 
help admiring him. Odowalsky continued bitterly to 
complain of Konigsmark and the Swedes in general, 
till thesound of the trumpets announced to him that his 
soldiers were collecting. ‘They now settled how and 
when they should meet again, and then separated ;— 
the colonel proceeding to the village where his troops 
were assembled, and Helen to her domestic occupations 
in the castle. 

But the rapture wherewith she was animated in the 
morning had now given place to all kinds of melan- 
choly thoughts. She felt indeed the blessing of her 
friend be ing still alive, and under the same roof, but 
there were many disagreeable feelings mixed up with 
her satisfaction; nor did she feel pleased with Odowal- 
sky that he had eluded all mention of his having been 
saved by Waldstein, the consciousness of which service, 
however, appeared to influence his manner when al- 
luding to him. 

A tew hours after her return, as she was walking 
through the saloon, she heard a loud conversation that 
seemed likely to terminate in a quarrel, and which in- 
duced her to look out from the baleony. Here she 
saw some privates belonging to the squadron of the 
colonel, standing below, and seemingly offering forsale 
to the servants several valuable jewels and articles of 
wearing apparel,—most probably booty from the un- 
fortunate town. Among other things, Helen observed 
a very handsome mantle of green velvet, richly em- 
broidered, which one of the soldiers was showing to 
the steward. The colour and pattern of the em- 
broidery appeared not unknown to her, and as she 
was looking at it more attentively, one of the dragoons 
observed her, and in an instant was on the stairs, re- 
questing her to look at an article of jewellery he pos- 
sessed, “and which,” said the man, with that license 
unfortunately too common undersimilar circumstances, 
“is worthy of being placed in such lovely hands.” _ 

Helen looked very grave on receiving this compli- 


iment; but the Swede, by no means daunted, pulled 


from his bosom a button and loop of great value and ex- 
quisite workmanship, which he presented to her. It was 
a kind of bouquet worked after the fashion of those 
times, and a Bohemian garnet of uncommon size, 
tastefully set with bri!liants, formed the centre of it. 
Helen examined the trinket with much circumspection, 
The more she looked at it, the more familiar did it ap- 
pear ; and suddenly, like a flash of lightning the thought 
occurred to her, that it was the clasp she had two days 
before seen in Waldstein’s cap. She was horror- 
struck, and instantly recognised the mantle likewise ; 
it was Waldstein’s, which he had worn when he ap- 
peared at the entertainment of the Upper Burgraf. A 
dreadful conjecture rushed through her mind, for she 
now distinctly saw spots of blood on the green velvet 
of the mantle. She trembled so as to be obliged to 
support herself by the balustrade, nor was it without 
the greatest effort that she asked the dragoon, how 
they came by the mantle. 

The latter, addressing himself to his comrade, who 
“ What passed respecting 


was standing below, said : 
Come up, 


that man you found lying in the street 
Biorn, and tell the lady all about it: you know l was 


The dragoon accordingly ascended the steps, and 
reported to Helen that they had found the mantle the 
night before last, wrapped round a corpse, upon the 
road leading to the Moldavia bridge. 

** A corpse ?” repeated Helen, trembling, and scarce 
* Yes, lady; as far as we 


slim and tall. Both cloak and cap lay near him. I 
took the mantle, and Olaf, my comrade, the cap.” 
“ And are you Olaf?” inquired Helen, turning to the 
¢ “No, madam: Olaf let me have the 
cap and ornament in lieu of some linen which I took 
from a house on the Hradschin.” 

“ And the young man was dead 2” reite rated Helen, 
in faltering accents. “Even already cold,” an- 
swered the first speaker. ‘ It is well,” said she, turn- 
ing, as she spoke, towards the saloon. * But, my lady,” 
cried the soldier, stepping after her, “ won't you buy 
my ornament ?” 

‘Helen paused. She took the clasp, and as she 
looked at it, the tears were ready to break forth. The 
image of Waldstein stood before her as he had been— 
invested with youth and manly beauty. He was dead! 
and she—what part had she borne in a consummation 
so grievous? This idea, rapidly passing througu her 
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agitated bosom, was succeeded by that of rescuing 


these dear remains from profane hands. 


The Swede named his price. “ But I will not take 
the ornament unless you let me have the mantle also,” 
said Helen. ‘The other man hastened to fetch it: 
the bargain was soon concluded; and Helen, in pos- 
session of her relics—for such she considered them— 


hastened to her apartment, where, bursting into tears, 


she sank on a chair, and involuntarily recalled all the 


passages of her intercourse with the nephew of Fried- 


land, 


Odowalsky dreamt not of all this. His military 


duties, together with lis private affairs, threatened to 
prevent him from enjoying Helen’s company during 
the day; but in the evening he passed over to Troy, 
and the family could not well refuse his desire of 
spending an hour in their compaby betore supper, 
especially as he expressed this wish very politely : and 


the conduct of * Colonel Streitberg” was such generally 


as no member of the household could possibly object 
to. Even the Baron himself would have willingly con- 
versed with his travelled, well-informed guest, (who 
was a thorough man of the world,) had he not been a 


Swede. 

In this manner some days 
sidering the turbulent period colonel maintained 
the strictest discipline among the 
Baron took care they should be supplied with every 


past, tolerably quiet, con- 
The 
his and 


ly] 
solaiers, 


thing requisite. The only cloud that now hung over 
Troy, and disturbed its tranquillity, aruse from the in- 
tellizence occasionally received from Prague—the | 
news of some friend or acquaintance who had lost 


either life or fortune—the details of so many scenes of 
bloodshed—and, finally, the certainty of the Swedes 
being about to be ge the other parts of th It 
was not a little distressing to the feelings of the Baron 


to be obliged to lodge a body of these Swedes in his 


city. 





house—nay, to receive the officers at his own table, 
and thence to be under the painful necessity of keep- 
ing a strict watch over his expressions. ‘There are, 


perhaps, many now living in Germany who know, by 


experience, the weight of such a necessity—-with this 
distinction, however, that less refined times and man- 


ners, and, above all, difference of religion, which had 
then a more powerful influence on the actions of men, 
restraint more severe. 


thought it necessary, after the 


rendered the 
Nor had Streitberg 


first few days of his stay, to observe any longer that 
studied reserve which he and Helen had hitherto as- 
sumed before her relatives. [t weighed upon his heart, 
and he therefore threw it off, perfectly unconcerned 
as to what the world might think Ile seemed to 


he was the proper master of the 
] 


imagine, indeed, that 
( ly to be placed 


castle, and that his concessions were sol 
to Ilelen’s account The young lady’s aunt and 
mother, as well as the Baron, soon discovered that the 
Swedish colonel was by no means insensible to the 
charms of the beautiful Helen It did not, indeed, 
strike any one that they had known and loved each 
other before; but even the discovery that was made 
was by no means agreeable to the family, and Helen 
herself wished that Odowalsky had made his ap- 
proac hes ss obviously 

She ventured, in their solitary meetings, to touch, 
though tenderly, upon this point, entreating her lover 


here 


to proceed with more caution But the proud 
renegade’s anger broke forth, and he plainly told her 
that he saw no reason whatever why the conqueror 
should sufler himself to be under constraint in the 
presence of the conquered. He interrupted Helen’s 


request, in fact, as one resulting merely trom affecta- 
piqued at this, iminedi- 

exere ised over her by 
| 


she 


tion or inditference; and she, 

ately gave it up. The power 

his stern, resolute mind, was indeed so great, that 

was inclined to regard whatever course he dictated as 

right and praiseworthy 

uneasiness fer- 
The declared 


lonel’s attachment— 


Meanwhile there was good store of 
menting in the 


hostility of her 


fair damsel’s’ breast. 


friends to the co 





the undecided state of thingsin Prague, where the un- 
reduced districts were making every preparation for a 
eallant detence—and, especially, th supposed fate of 


unhinge an 1 depress her. 
red around her 
bidden away! Every word— 
every last day they had spent to- 
oe ther, recurred to her thoughts; she could not doubt | 
that he had ardently loved her, and the very unac. | 
countableness of his subsequent behaviour heightened | 
his fate. Had he not, like- |! 


Albert—all 
W aldstein’s 


steps, and would not be 


couspired to 
image constantly hove 


look of his, on the 


the interest she took in 
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wise, rescued her lover from imminent peril at his own 
risk ? 

Odowalsky’s conduct, in reference to this latter cir- 
cumstance, suffered considerably from contrast with 
Albert’s. Helen could not appprove of his continued 
silence, particularly as the softened tone in which he 


spoke of the youth manifested that he felt the force of 


the obligation. It also surprised her greatly that he 
never touched upon the fact of Waldstein’s death: 
indeed in all the news they received from the Klein- 
seite, wherein the plunder or bodily hurt of some old 
companion was constantly included, no mention was 
ever made ot Waldstein. 

Gladly, oh, how gladly would she have nursed the 
hope, which these circumstances seemed to warrant, 


that he yet lived—did not the apparent evidences of 


his death which she held in her possession forbid its in- 


dulgence! 


—>— 
CHAPTER XIV. 

We have now, like Helen, for some time lost sight 
of our hero,—though not, like her, hopelessly. We left 
him lying in a senseless condition in a street beyond 
the contested bridge, whence he was conveyed, by order 
of the commanding officer, to a place of help and safety. 
From his regimentals he had been at first taken for the 
ill-starred Predetten; nor was he recognised till, on the 
soldiers lifting him from the ground, his hat fell off, and 
disclosed his exuberant curling locks and fine Wald- 
stein features, 

While Odowalsky was furiously storming the watch- 
tower with his Swedes, determined to make a breach, 
some Bohemian soldters, headed by an officer, were thus 
carrying Albert to his residence near the Clementinum, 
where Father Plachy (who, roused by the noise, had 
been induced to leave his room,) met them at the gate, 
where he was struck with terror and consternation on 
perceiving his beloved pupil in such a state. The 
reverend father instantly dismissed all thoughts of cu- 
riosity, his mind being solely occupied with the danger 
of his charge. He caused him to be taken to his room, 
and laid in bed with the utmost care; a surgeon was 
immediately summoned, and Plachy’s anxiety during 
the examination of the Wound was extreme. It was 
most interesting to see the marked features of the stern 


ecclesiastic relaxing into affectionate solicitude, and | 
subsequently warming into admiration, us he learned | 


that, in all probability, Albert had been the saving 
genius of the Old-Town of Prague. To his inexpressi- 
ble joy, the surgeon proclaimed the hurt to be not at 
all dangerous; the ball had not penetrated deep, and 
Waldstein’s exhaustion had proceeded chietly from 
over-exertion and loss of blood. 


Our hero, on the recovery of his consciousness, be- | 


came gradually aware of the circumstances under 
which he was placed, and of the persons by whom he 
was surrounded. His first question was, whether the 
bridve had been closed, and the Swedes checked?—and 
on this being answered in the affirmative, his eyes 
beamed with joy. He now wished to enter into par- 
ticulars, and was about to relate what had taken place 
atthe Kleinseite, but the surgeon interposed, and pre- 
scribed silence and quiet as being the only things his 
patient had need of. Plachy then received his instruc- 
tions, and the room was cleared of all superfluous 
visiters. ‘The father took his place by the bed-side of 
his pupil. Waldstein looked at him with smiles. The 
thought that at least one half of his native place had 
been saved, and that he had been 
rescuing it, tranquillised his heart; and after awhile he 
fell asleep. 

For some time the reverend father watched him; and 
when felt convinced that there was no further 
ground for alarm, and that sleep must necessarily con- 
tribute to the speedy recovery of the patient, he ordered 


he 


one of the servants to remain by the count’s bed-side, | 


while he went out to inform hims. If of the precise state 
of things. Plachy knew several of the officers, and 
was allowed by them to ascend the steps of the bridge- 
tower. The earliest beam of the following morning 
found him again at the bed-side of his pupil; and, as 
soon as the latter opened his eyes, they met those of 
his friend,—he might almost say, of his father,—so 
earnest and unremitting was Plachy’s affection. 

Albert, although he still felt weak, was evidently 


| much improved: but his reflections did not tend to 


compose him. What strange occurrences had taken 
place within the narrow space of a few hours !—from 
the time when he had met Helen upon the bridge !— 
and what had become of her amidst these scenes of 


the instrument of! 


E. 








consternation and horror? Was she safe in Troy? Did 
the waters of the Moldavia afford sufficient shelter 
against the incursions of the enemy? He could not 
but see that this was hardly to be hoped; and the anxiety 
he felt on the point was so intense as to spread a hectic 
over his pale cheeks, and manifest itself in a shock 
which agitated his whole frame. Atthe same moment, 
Joanna too, by a singular though not unnatural asso- 
ciation of ideas, crossed his mind. She had been to 
Margarethen;—the Swedes had chosen that road to 
Prague; had, perhaps, found the girl in the street;— 
and, if so—what nameless consequences might have 
ensued! Thus was he hurled about by tormenting 
doubts and fears, and Plachy was apprehensive of his 
relapsing into severe illness, when a voice was heard, 
exclaiming * Is he still alive?” The door was opened, 
and Leapold entered. The alarm painted in his coun- 
tenance, and the questions he had put to the servants, 
indicated what he had feared. He was in an instant 
beside the conch of Albert, whose hand he seized, al- 
|though unable, from excess of joy,to speak. “ Dear 
Leopold!” at length cried Waldstein, “did you, then, 
jimagine I was dead?” “ You cannet possibly form an 
idea,” replied Wulden, “of my consternation when I 
was told, half an hour ago, that you were severely 
wounded, and not expected to live. I could not ac- 
count for it in any way, the enemy not having suc- 
ceeded in crossing the bridge,—nor did I hear your 
name mentioned when the ringing of the alarm-bells, 
and the canonading, roused us first from our sleep.— 
Thank heaven, you are spared to us!” 

Father Plachy now interposed, enjoining Leopold to 
maintain quiet and silence, as much as possible, while 
he remained, since excitement was greatly to be dread- 
ed on the part of the invalid; and having received the 
young men’s promises to this effect, availed himself of 
Leopold’s visit to go and perform his customary duty of 
reading the earliest mass in church. 

No sooner, however, had the worthy ecclesiastic 
| quitted the sick chamber, than both youths forgot their 
promise, and after some explanation of the way in which 
| he got his wound had been given by our hero, he pro- 
}ceeded to urge on his warm-hearted friend the fulfil- 
|ment of two requests. The first was, to procure some 
j information about Helen and the castle of Troy. 
| “There will be no great difficulty in that,” said Leo- 

pold. “The communication is free at present, and [ 
| donot think the Swedes are yet on that side the water, 
| Troy and its inhabitants must certainly be quite safe 
| up to this time.” 

“ Do you think so?” exclaimed Albert, with sparkling 
eyes; *‘ promise me, however, to ascertain not only what 
but what is likely to come. Were I not wounded, I 
would fly there myself!” 

** Depend on it,” answered Wulden, “I will bring you 
a true and faithful account—But you had something 
{else upon your mind!” 
| Albert paused a few seconds, and then said, “ Leo- 

pold, you are my friend; you know me, and therefore 
will not misunderstand me.” What is coming now, 
thought the gay visiter, as his friend delivered this 
| strange exordium. Waldstein resumed: * The daugh- 
| ter of my house-steward on the Kleinseite—” 
| “Oh!” interrupted Wulden, “the pretty girl we yes- 
jterday met on the circus?” “The same. She spent 
| the whole of yesterday with a sick aunt in the convent 
lof St. Margaret, and was to return to Prague in the 
*“ Yesterday in the evening?” exclaimed 
| Leopold, starting: * yesterday!—whilst the Swedes were 
marching on that road?” ‘ You now see the reason- 
ableness of my anxiety. She had not returned at a late 
hour.” ‘ How know you that?” “ Because,” replied 
| Waldstein, whilst a faint blush passed across his cheek, 
|“ because I happened to be with her father in the park 
when the Swedes broke in.” ‘ Ho! ho!” cried Wulden: 
but a glance at that pale and anxious countenance 
| sufficed to repress his intended raillery, and he observed, 
(as if to himself, ** It may have fared i!] with the poor 
girl, should she have fallen in with the enemy.” ‘“ Ex. 
actly: and you will perceive that I estimate your wish 
to oblige me highly when I ask you to endeavour to 
find out what has become of her.” ‘ Hem!” muttered 
| Walden, “ This is no easy task, either in the supposi- 
tion that she remains at Margarethen, or bas returned 
to Prague; for the Swedes closely occupy all that neigh- 
jbourhood. Yet, Albert, the effort shall be made. You 
| shall have”—and his disposition to he jocular, spite of 
himself, burst forth—* as much information of both the 
rival beauties—of Helen of Troy and the gardener’s 
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daughter, as can, under existing circumstances, be ob- | private conversation with Waldstein, to whom he had; The father’s harangue was received with tumultuous 


tained.” 


some very important communications to make. At 


The young men went on conversing upon passing | last Plachy went away, and, ina moment Walden was 
events, until Plachy returned, his sparkling eyes and | at the side of his friend, and whispered to him, “I have 


animated features announcing some important news. 

He had been to see the Primate Turck, who was in the | 
greatest activity, preparing for the defence and provi- | 
sioning of the town. The names of all persons able to 
bear arms were entered, and were to be mustered. The 
students of the Carolinum and Ferdinand Colleges were 
animated by one and the same feeling, and anxious to | 
be supplied with muskets. But to procure these was no 

easy matter at the present crisis. The arsenal on the 

Hradschin had fallen into the hands of the Swedes. 

“ Still,” exclaimed Plachy, “ brave hands, even without 

muskets, are better than a well-supplied arsenal without | 
hands te wield them! We shall soon procure arms!” 

“ Yes!” cried Wulden: “nor shall willing hearts and 

lusty sinews be wanting.” ‘And I must lie crippled | 
here!” exclaimed Waldstein. ‘ Patience, my son!” said 

Plachy: “ you will be well before the struggle is ended. | 
We shall have very hard work yet; and will certainly 

give the Swedes a reception which they have not bar- 

gained for.” 

During this conversation the surgeon arrived. Wul- | 
den and Plachy fixed their looks on him, as he examined | 
the wound; but the placid cheerfulness of his aspect | 
imparted confidence to theirs, and at length the son of 
Esculapius said, oracularly: “There is scarcely any | 
need of dressing this wound afresh; youth has done | 
more than art, and it is fast closing. I wish you joy, | 
Count Waldstein! you may leave your bed.” “ And | 
the house also?” hastily interrogated our hero. 
just vet,” answered the other. 


enough to-morrow.” ‘“ You must allow me to be the 
best judge of that,” answered the surgeon, as he took 
his hat: “ To-morrow I will see you again.”—He de- 
parted, and was soon followed by Leopold, after that 
ardent youth had interchanged congratulations, and 
felicitated his friend on the prospect of their marching 
against the enemy together. Waldstein spent the re- 
mainder of the day in his room, impatient on account of 
the confinement, and with a beating heart; whilst 
Plachy occasionally went out to gather intelligence, 
and returned with it to the invalid. | 

An undaunted spirit animated all the inhabitants of 
Prague. The remembrance of their former fame in 
arms, the memory of so many heroes of their nation, 
together with hatred against the Swedes, combined in 
persuading them to consolidate every effort toward a 
bold resistance. Muskets and other fire-arms in the 
possession of merchants or private individuals were put 
in requisition. This enabled them to accommodate 
several hundred persons, but still left a huge crowd of 
candidates unprovided, so that every offensive weapon 
was collected,—such as halberts, battle-axes, clubs, &c. 
Plachy, in whom a military spirit was now awakened, 
assembled the students of the theological and philoso- 
phical classes, and, going to the provost, offered to take 
the command of this corps. The provost joyfully ac- 
cepted his proposal, thinking it justified by the occa- 
sion;—and when the students in civil law and medicine, 
in the Carolinum, heard of the circumstance, all jeal- 
ousy betwixt the two colleges was quickly at an end. 
Every youth felt only that he wasa Bohemian, and that 
his country was in danger. 

Early the next morning they were all to mect in the 
Carolinum, and Plachy prepared to address them. 
Waldstein was highly delighted on hearing this. He, 
as well as Wulden, eagerly wished to attack the hateful 
invaders.—* We are no longer students,” said Albert; 
“yet I trust you will receive us into your ranks, reve- 
rend father! Let us make a first trial of our arms under 
your auspices!” Plachy cheerfully consented to this 
arrangement, and rejoiced in anticipation of the com- 
plete success of which so good a beginning, and such 
brave recruits, seemed to warrant the expectation. 

It was in vain, on the following morning, for the sur- 
geon to remonstrate against Albert’s going forth. In 
fact, the patient was nigh convalescent, and would 
scarcely yield to a few measures of precaution. His 
wounded arm was fortunately the left one. In other 
respects, he (as well as his two friends) made a soldier- 
like appearance, and wore a sword which his uncle had 
often used in battle, and made hima present of, not 
without a feeling of mingled exultation and melan- 
choly. Plachy had still several arrangements to make, 
which Leopold beheld with considerable impatience, 
for he would have given the world to have a moment’s 


“ Not | the Swedes instantaneously rewarded for his treachery, pay : 
“In afew days.” ‘In| by appointing him to the rank of colonel and giving him | l'his anti-chamber, too, led by a few steps to the great 


a few days!” echoed Albert: “I shall at least be well |a patent of nobility—this fel/ow, I say, has contrived to | 


| he exclaimed, in a mournful tone, ** Odowalsky in Troy, 


| 


jit, this Helen is a heartless girl, and Odowalsky just 





an answer to both your questions of yesterday.” “] 
guessed as much,” replied Albert; * pray communicate 
them!” “ Know, then, in the first place, that Joanna 
returned yesterday in safety to her father.” ‘ God be 
praised! But who conducted her back?”’ “ That’s more 
than I can tell you; suffice it, that she is at home and 
quite well. My second account is of more moment.—Do 
you know that the town has been betrayed to the 
Swedes?” “I suspected it,” replied Albert; * for how 
could the sudden attack on the one part, and the total 
ignorance on the other, be else accounted for?” “ And | 
do you know who the villain is that has thus basely 
stabbed his country?—That very Odowalsky, whom you | 
saved from the hands of the soldiery the day before yes- | 
terday!” “ Odowalsky!” reiterated Waldstein,—a host of 
dark and painful thoughts rushing on his mind: * He!— 
was it? Then it was his voice that gave the word of 
command to fire, as | was hurrying over the bridge. 1| 
thought I recognised the sound.” * He bas handsome. | 
ly requited you.” “He did not know me. I should} 
not wish to think so badly of himas that.” “ And why 
not? What can be esteemed too villainous for the 
apostate to his country and his sovereign?” ‘You are 
right; and yet there is something within me that resists | 
the belief of his being utterly despieable.” “Indeed !” | 
said Leopold, significantly ; and fixing an enquiring 
look on Waldstein, he continued, “ And what will you 
say, when I tell you still more ?—This fellow, whom 


induce Konigsmark to grant him the favour of being | 
sent to Troy with his squadron, for the purpose, as he | 
pretends, of occupying the surrounding country.” 

At these words Albert could no longer contain his 
rage. He sprang from his seat, and endeavoured to 
grasp his sword, when the paleness of death succeeded 
the sudden flush on his cheek, and gnashing his teeth | 
in bitterness, he threw himself down again, exhausted, 
and without uttering a syllable. 


After awhile, his feelings found vent in words; and 


and Helen with him! Now all is indeed accomplished.” 
“T shall feel happy,” said his friend, “if this change of 
things will restore peace to you, Albert! Depend on 


” 


the man to treat her as she deserves.” ‘“ You are pos- 
sibly right ; still, an attachment rooted so de¢ ply cannot | 
be quickly subdued—at least, not in my bosom. I feel 
that it will be some time before I recover from this 
shock. But I shall recover from it,—and, meanwhile,” 
added he, rising with a resolved air, “my heart and 
hand are devoted to the service of my country 


As he spoke, Father Plachy re-entered the room, and 
desired both youths to follow him to the Carolinum. | 
In the Jesuit-street, they found every body in motion, | 
and occupied with the preparations suggested by the | 
pressure of the moment. 


| youths with surprise. 
| Wulden recognised his father and several of the most 


| acclamations ; and the business of the day continued, by 

the choice of subordinate ofticers, in which choice both 
Waldstein and Wulden were unanimously included, 
each being appointed to the rank of captain. ‘They 
were, with Plachy and others, to meet the officers of 
the regular troops in the afternoon in the town-hall, 
| where General Count Colloredo would appear, in order 
to direct the proper distribution of the soldiers, and in- 
spect the preparations for defence. 

The commotion visible in eve ry part of a town clir- 
cumstanced as Prague now was, had occasioned a great 
crowd to collect around that fine old building, whose 
anvient spire, ¢ laborately carved windows, and immense 
clock, combined to render it so conspicuous. Whilst 
they were waiting to get in, Plachy drew the attention 
of his young friends to the various works of art on all 
sides, including both painting and sculpture,—particu- 
larly to the celebrated clock already mentioned, con- 
structed by the ingenious Master Hanusch, at the close 
of the fifteenth century, representing the course of the 
sun, the stars, the seasons, and the meveable festivals, 


}and indicating the hours in the German and Italian 


manner, while a figure of death, moving on with solemn 
gesture, pointed to that one immediat«!y and irretriev- 


| ably past. 


At length, the entrance being once more free, Plachy 
led the young men into the hall, and up the small stair- 
case, into the anti-chamber, which receives its light by 


}a tastefully cut window with this inseription: Praga ca- 


put regni. Here they found several of the professors 
and other respectable citizens, who were likewise eager 
to offer their services, as well as the officers of the line. 
assembly-room, whose doors soon opened, and a messen- 
ger respectfully desired the gentlemen to advance. 
This room of state was spacious and splendidly orna- 
mented; and its imposing appearance, aided by the nu- 
merous and respectable company, struck both our 
Behind the long table, at which 


distinguished inhabitants of Prague, sat in a velvet arm- 
chair, the Grand Prior of the Malthese order, Field- 


| Marshal Count Colloredo, a venerable old man, in a full 


general's uniform, with the Malthese cross on his 
breast-plate. 

When all were assembled, the marshal rose from his 
seat, and addressing the audience, endeavoured to ex- 
plain the real state of things, and to impress on the 
minds of all the necessity of the most vigorous mode of 
acting. He then proceeded in detail to the measures of 
defence ; and, lastly, appointed commanders to the re@ 
spective corps, assigning to each its position. Plachy, 
in conformity with the wishes of the Carolinum, was of 
course duly invested with the command of the body of 
students; the nominations of Waldstein and Wuiden 


| were confirmed; and officers of the line appointed to 


their corps, and to all the rest, for the purpose of in- 
structing them. ‘They then received their colours, and 
accompanied the field-marshal with loud aeclamations, 
as he left the town-hall, when he mounted his horse, in 


} 


order to ride with his aide-de-camp through the other 
] 


here was a great crowd parts of Prague, and personally to inspect the various 


about the town-hall, so that the three friends could only | preparations. 


move on very slowly, Leopold giving his arm to Wald. | 
stein, who was surprised to observe, that many a person | 
unknown to him greeted him in friendly guise. He 

soon, however, found the meaning of this on arriving in 

the quadrangle of the Carolinum, where several hundred 

students in all the different branches of science, with 

their professors, both lay and ecclesiastic, were assem- 

bled. As soon as those next the entrance saw Plachy’s 

tall figure, and recognised Waldstein, who, still looking 

pale, with his arm in a sling, followed together with 

Wulden, they welcomed the saviour of the city with 

loud cheers, which ran like electric fluid through the | 
crowd. Waldstein, overcome by his feelings, was at! 
once rejoiced and abashed. He hastily uncovered, and 

bowed in return for their kindness. A second cheer 

was now sent up by the students, for their gallant, al- 

though reverend commander, who, obtaining an elevated 

ground in the square, made a sign that he was desirous 

of addressing them. Order was accordingly restored, 

and Plachy began his speech, in which he called on the 

students bravely to hasten to the assistance of their dis- 

tressed native town, to repel the insolent enemy (who! 
had to thank an unworthy son of Bohemia for his ad- 

vantages) from the walls of those districts not yet sub- | 
dued—to be mindful of the former national glory of the 
land—and to show themselves, in early youth, the wor- 
thy descendants of their illustrious ancestors ! 


The island in the Moldavia, commonly called Little 
Venice, was garrisoned with the few pieces of artillery 
they possessed ; and the students were entrusted with 
the defence of a place called the Tummelplatz, extend- 
ing from the bridge downward to the right bank of the 
Moldavia, as likewise with that of the watch-tower on 
the bridge, of which Waldstein (who, by his gallant 
conduct, had saved it) was appointe d commander, 
whilst Wulden was to have the command of the Tum- 
melplatz,—both of course under Plachy. 

—_ 
CHAPTER XV. 

The Swedes soon felt the effects of this bold spirit, 
and of the judicious mode of defence adopted by the be- 
sieged. In vain did they direct the stolen artillery 
from the Hradschin against the two other parts of 
Prague. In vain did they bombard the city with red- 
hot balls; the inhabitants scemed to disregard these at- 
tacks. The first shell that fell in Plattner street was 
extinguished, and brought to the town-house, where it 
was consecrated by the priests with great solemnity, 
and afterward buried in the church-yard of St. Michael. 
Whether it was this religious rite that drew down the 
protection of heaven, or the vigilance, prudence, and ac- 
tivity of the inhabitants, (especially those of the Jewish 
| nation, to whose care was confided the apparatus for ex- 
| tinguishing the fires,) or whether it was both causes 
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yas) 

combined—certain is it, that none of the bombs did ma- | wns held pre surrounded by eine r ans veiled in sec-| means this?” said he. “Iam unwell,” replied she, in 

terial damage, and thus every frustrated attempt to des-|resy. Helen grew conseque ntly out of humour, re-|a low tone: “T beseech you, spare me.” “ That is a 

troy Pra; ey by fire only served to he ighten the confi- | served, and thoughtful; and in these moods, the image | curious reason for quitting your own apertments, ob- 

dence of ite brave population. lof Waldstein, whom hes believed lost, arose upon her served Odowalsky, with an ironical smile; and the ex- 
Konigsmark was gre: astonished at the obstinate | mind invested with every amiable and graceful attri-| pression of his countenance immediately changing, he 


P | 4 » ° mee > > ' > > ! f ay y 2S » ic. 
resistance of a place w cording to the report of | bute. | pursued :—*Helen! Helen! Are my fondest hopes disap- 





Odowalsky and others, totally without means of| Jt was a fine evening in the beginning of autumn. | pointed here too? Will the relentless hand of destiny 
defence, and even inclined to favour a change in its | A storm was just over, and the sultry heat of day had never cease to persecute me ! She raised her eyes, 
civil and religious government. His irritable temper | subsided into a refreshing coolness. ‘The elder ladies | @"4 beheld in his features a shade of the deepest sorrow. 
was therefore excited with increased bitterness against | were seated at their embroidery in the great hall, but “I understand you not,” faltered she. “Tell me! 
the unhappy inhabitants of that part of Prague which | Helen had stolen away to her own room, where she sat Whose is that green velvet mantle, and that button and 
was in his power, and the extortions and cruelties ex-|on a window commanding a view of the Hradschin. | !00P; which you bought of the soldiers! * Odowal- 
ercised both by officers and privates in the Kleinseite | She looked upon the landscape below. The sun was sky,” cried she, “you are my friend, and betrothed to 


me ;—but I recognise not your claim to put such ques- 
tions as these.” ‘ What!” exclaimed he: “ Has the fu- 
ture husband no right to enquire into the cause which 
induces his bride to purchase a splendid plunder—the 


were connived at, because Konigsimark was incensed | sinking behind the distant hills, his beams still radiant | 
against the other districts, Ife would have preferred | jn majestic splendour. ‘The Moldavia rolled peacefully | 
besieging ork in in form, had he thought his forces suf- | its limpid stream through the plain, and all nature seem- 


ficient for that purpose: as it was, he felt compe led to |ed to repose. It happened that on this atternoon the 4 : 
confine himself to bombarding, frem the height of the |sound of the Swedish artillery was nowhere heard. — pe we —_— BOE blush worn Boe 
Hradschin, the Brucken and Wasserthurm, as well as | ‘The Hradschin, with its gorgeous edifices, stood, appa- | P@'©, and fills her eyes with tears !—I insis/,” continue 


he vehemently, “on knowing the name of the indivi- 
dual to whom these relics belong—or rather belonged— 
for they are become yours, and I fear their former 
} owner has eluded me, and is already beyond the touch 
of mortal retribution.” 

He had led her back into the apartment, where she 
sank into a chair, and her boisterous -lover now stood 
awhile silent before her. At length his mood changed 
again, and he exclaimed in a mournful tone:— Have 
| you then, Helen, loved another besides your Ernest ?” 


the Tummelplatz, (where Wulden and his students|rently undamaged, in towering pride—and yet, war 
had securely intrenched themselves,) impatiently | raged within its walls, and perhaps the body of many a 
awaiting the arrival of General Wirtemberg, who was) brave man was now hurried down by the tide of the 
to join him with a considerable re inforcement. Moldavia! 
The impatience with which Konigsmark bore, not Helen was immersed in deep meditation respecting | 
only this delay, but also the evident arrival of fresh | the probable changes and chances of her wayward des- | 
succour to the garrison of Prague, naturally operated tiny, when her uncle entered the room. A cloud was 
on those about him, partic ularly on Odowals ky, to/on his brow; and to Helen’s remark on the beauty of | 
whom he never was favourably inclined. Jndeed, there | the evening, he replied, * Yes, all inanimate nature 





vere moments when his gloomy mind still misgave | seems to revive. But when shall we poor oppressed be- 

h i. that this unexpected r sistance was a second trea- | ings feel as happy as the trees and ae re after the This appeal geen as unable to withstand. She start- 

chery, against the Swedes ;—and the consequence of | storm is gone by? We should each one join in praying | ©® UP; threw herself on his bosom, and her agitated feel- 

this feeling was, the closest scrutiny of all Odowal- | for the expulsion of these accursed Swedes.” ings found vent - silent sobs. Odowalsky pressed her 

sky’s movements. j Helen cast her eyes in silence on the ground; and the | t® his heart. O Helen! Helen!” cried he, “ You 
That officer himself was by no means slow in pene- | old baron, steadfastly regarding her, continued—* But know not that you are my all; that T have only faith in 


you; and that I could not survive even the idea of your 
being false!” “I have no wish to conceal any thing 


| ” 
— ‘ ae en Oe 4s. | from you,” said she, in reply: —* it was not the question 
Vhen. after a day of fatigue or danger, which he had He paused again; and Helen, as if feeling it neces- | ’ 

When, after a day o © Z : , so much as the tone that wounded me. It is true, I did 


perhaps spent either on the intrenchments, or in some | sary to speak, said, “ What mean you, sir?” ; “*Streit- | sseiakiclios ‘ah ik wad easiiee, ake eg A 
affair with the enemy, (with mat the gratification of | berg—or Odowalsky—or whatever his hateful name, wat thee 1€ cloak ant aigrette, anc pnb og 10se 
secing his services acknowledged,) he returned in the| pays you not unacceptable attentions.” ‘The mere -_ vi mete them in the hands of the dragoons. And 
evening to Troy, he generally aii all about him,| thoughtless gallantry of a soldier.” “J fear it is much a ra cnsaghl "de rag hastily, as if striving to 
even including Helen, suffer for the depression of spi- lmore. That my niece, the daughter of my companion ecp one 1d “ee perturbation They ae ber rela- 
rits occasioned by Konigsmark. He loved Helen with | in arms, should bestow her regards upon a Swede—the emet and ol¢ et ep ea: y—toa — w re - icient- 
that ardour natural to his temperament; and the very | enemy of her father’s nation and religion—were griev- | 'Y igi > treat ra d ae nos — t , Wala, 
idea of losing her, or her love, was almost sufficient to}ous: but that her affections should decline upon an | a vitae ” Weld . sip manne an oe * ° 

g He, therefore, watched her conduct | apostate—a traitor—neither Swede nor any longer Be- | stein.” Of aldstein!” reiterated Odowalsky, with 


drive him mad. fi t i ae — | 
with great minuteness, and nothing but the paramount | hemian—is indeed sufficient to wrap my heart in ten- a tone x psa bitte rness, rina a at a 
( to him by his vanity) of surrounding | fold gloom—a gloom brightened only by my conviction | tance, when your dragoons exposed them for sa e in 

: : : Arts the garden. It was the dress in which I had seen him 


but twenty-four hours before, at the governor's banquet. 
Spots of blood were visible upon the garment; I was 
told it had been taken from a dead body—probably it 
was the blood of my cousin. Is it to be wondered at, 


trating these sentiments nd thus he and his new | to you, perhaps, t their departure would be less welcome 


commander were mutually jealous of each other.— than their stay. 





wish (suggested ‘tio 
the object of his attachment with a splendour becom-| that the invaders’ triumph will be as transient as it is 
ing ber who called herself his wife, induced him to post-! partial.” “ Do you indeed feel such conviction ?” asked 

tler of his hand to the period when the Helen, both interested in the question, and anxious to 


pone the formal otler : 
conquest of all Prague should establish his wealth and | change in any way the previous course of conversation. | 


rlory upon a solid foundation, and the rank of general | “ Do I not know what my countrymen are able to per- | pt , ; b 
en ylace him high im the estimation of the world.|form? Have ! not seen the state of forwardness in 1 am — a if ge - sight oo naa 
Yet, in spite of all this love, and pride in its object, his| Which the fortifications are? All the students have f the thought, that he, whom I yesterday saw in the 
rough manners and habitual reserve were not restrain- | taken up arms; the citizens emulate each other in the | 2¥ enjoyment of life, was waa no more, should have 


ed in the presence of his mistress, whom he treated defence of the ramparts; and even the clergy grasp the | © een the blood i 4 on aro pA ae — natural 
harshly whenever under the influence of ill humour, |sword to expel the common enemy, the detested here- | enough,” ero a als LF Anc was it not 
He had intercourse with people of the most opposite tics.” Helen was again silent. “ And who, think equally =e wat ' § in 3 me yitres 1 to leave the property 
character; he received and despatched letters; he had you,” resumed the baron, * has, at the imminent hazard | onto relation in the 1ands of soldiers, who made it the 
secret connections, and, no dou »t. some secret aim also. | of his life, saved the Old-Town of Prague?” “I heard subject of their vulgar jokes: , Now,” concluded she, 
Helen, meanwhile, remained ignorant of the meaning | that a man succeeded in effecting his escape over the I das have the wae story, and see what your suspi- 
of all this. Her questions and ingenious allusions | bridge in spite of the enemy’s bullets ; but I know not’ her crest singin * rs P “W; rr 
were unable to elicit from this determined spirit more * That man was—Waldstein! my cousin, the gallant | Odowi Sky paused a ag moments. aldstein! 
than an ironical smile, or a coarse joke, which clearly | Albert!” “ Albert !”’ repeated Helen, her whole frame said he, halt rey He has loved you, that you 
convinced that, although the object of his ardent |in agitation—“I thought he was dead !” “God be | have confessed. Helen: Helen! continued he, with 
passion, she possessed neither his contidence nor loftier | praised, he is alive! He was wounded indeed, but very | | increasing energy, If this indeed were all, if 
slightly. He is now captain of a company of students, | ———’ > he checked himself. Helen, as with inward 
The consciousness of t hurt her very much, and | and, displaying the utmost gallantry and decision of trepidation she stood beside him, felt’ her conscience 
affected her, where she was most vulnerable, on the | Character, commands the same bridge-tower which his | upbraid her, as it always will, when any species of 
side of her vanity. She had flattered herself that she | resolution saved.” equivocation and double-dealing is practisea.—* Give 
should stand in a very different relation with her friend | At this moment, the voice of Odowalsky was heard in| ™® the — Reveoet be, at agin. * And for what 
deen’ Aa anil Wmaind ‘that tee weetelidauseag tee tales masebiiae, @Gdiiar tuis ccaueain> ace ak cae ae : Because you must not keep it. I know 
no peace while itis in your hands.” “This demand 


rtake any thing without her privity, but make her|the ungrateful accents, the baron hastily rose and de- | "2, . . ; : 
de i ‘ : J | offends me, sir, since it proves -how little confidence 





esteem, 





the confidant of all his thouglits, and the active sharer | parted by another door. Petaeegeenimnay! Wot Nese : ~ 

in their execution. She bad hoped, with him and| Helen had scarce any time for reflection upon the | YOU TePos hi eg RD td? doi? passionately, exclu- 
through him, to become one day, to Prague and to Bo-! strange and unexpected news her uncle had communi- sively! I have experienced quite enough of failure 
hemia, a kind of second Libussa;—and now she found} cated. It had occasioned a revulsion in her whole | and disappointment in life, Here and he point- 
herself regarded in no other light than as a pretty fas-| frame, and the visit of Odowalsky was particularly ill- | ed to her as he spoke—* [ could not endure them, and 
cinating girl, in whose arms he rested from the fatigues | timed. Indeed, she decided on avoiding him by follow- | live. You must be entirely mine; mine, both mentally 
of the day, who was to amuse and divert him, and | ing the baron, and was in the act of shutting the door and bodily; and no relative, no living, or even departed 


whom, at the utmost, he would make. the confidant of | behind her, when Odowalsky came in from the opposite | being, must hold a share in your love. If you are so 
his complaints and of the vexations caused him by | one. | minded, if you love me exclusively, then deliver over to 
others. : He entered in a great passion, and perceiving the last /me what ae possess of Waldstein:—it can, or ought to 
Thus, the worm was in the gourd—the gnawing | fold of her gown within the closing door, muttered to be of no value to you.’ 

worm of discontent and disappointment. She began | himself, ** How! Hurry away, when she hears me com- | Helen answered not: her joy at huowing she was so 
likewise to perceive in her lover an essential difference ing! This is strange!” As he spoke, he strode across | ardently beloved struggled with her mortified vanity, 
as to their relative manner of feeling and acting. Daily | the apartment, threw open the door by which the | and with her respect for the memory of Waldstein. 
intercourse brought out the sense of this difference,| young lady was making her egress, and found her| ‘ You do not answer!” said he, more vehemently; 
which had been unobserved during those interviews | standing undecided whether to goonor return. ‘What | “ but, indeed, you have answered. You love me not!” 
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% Odowalsky, how am | to believe that you think me 
worthy of your affection, when I experience from you 
an utter want of confidence? You have confederates 
of whoin I know nothing. You are pursuing measures 
equally unknown to me, and have projects I am not 
allowed to share. If I am to participate in your fate, 





and joyfully will Ido so, however matters turn out,— 
I must know you and your plans. Put trust in me, | 
and every thing I possess of Waldstein shall, in a mo- 
ment, be at your feet.” So, you want to make a bar- 
gain with me as well as with my soldiers? You mean | 
to sell me your affection! Either your curiosity or | 
your pride is stronger than your love. My confederates | 
are and must be, men!—We are separated !’—-He 
went toward the anti-chamber, and, on opening the | 
door, one of his dragoons approached. ‘ My horse !”’ 
exclaimed he: “ Give the word to mount!” The man | 
withdrew. ‘ For God’s sake!” cried the terrified girl, 
“one moment longer!” She seized his hand, and felt | 
it tremble; she looked into his face, and perceived his 
lips quiver with emotion. “ What do you desire?” 
asked he: “ 1 am recovered from my dream. You wish 
to govern; to become the confidant, nay, the guider of | 
my @@tions and views; whilst / seek but an affectionate | 
wife. And that I will be to you, Ernest!” exclaim- | 
ed she, quite overcome; “I will ask for nothing but | 
our love, and will bring you all I have of Waldstein’s.” | 
e embraced, and held him fast in her arms. With- | 
out any reply, he at first gave himself up to her ca-}| 
resses; by degrees his anger vanished, and Helen, in |} 
her tears and resignation, was found to be too charm- 
ing an object. At length he raised his arm, gently | 
pressed her toward him, and then stooping, his lips 
touched her forehead. In another moment, she went | 
to fetch the mantle, the button and loop;—Waldstcin | 
was not dead, and the melancholy charm of this pos- | 
session no longer existed. She laid them down, on her | 
return, by the side of Odowalsky, without uttering a | 
word;—his plans and his connections were no longer | 
talked of, and harmony once more reigued between the | 


lovers. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

To the great joy of the Swedes and all who were 
of their party, General Wurtemberg at last arrived 
with a considerable reinforcement, to join Konigsmark 
in the siege of Prague. A council of war was forth- 
with held, and Odowalsky succeeded in carrying a pro- | 
ject, from which he, and most of the field officers, 
promised themselves the accomplishment of their 
wishes—the entire capture of the city. 

Prague is surrounded by an irregular country, form- 
ing a !ovely interchange of hill and dale. Some of the 
hills lie indeed within the circuit of the town, such as 
the Laurenzius-hill, the Hradschin, and the Wischerad | 
on the other side of the Moldavia; whilst others are en- 
circled by brushwood and vineyards,—interspersed at | 
present with elegant country-seats. On the Ziskaberg | 
hill, (which was anciently called by a less renowned 
name,) Ziska de Trocznow, general of the Hussites, 
the hero of sundry legions, and the object of many 
proud recollections of the Bohemians, had pitched his 
camp opposite the royal residence, that was wholly 
commanded from this position, which itself defied all 
hostile attack. 

The prospect from this hill was, as may be imagined, | 
charming, extending over both the old and new town, | 
with their numberless spires, the royal Hradschin op- 
posite, and the course of the river with its fertile shores. 
Thence, therefore, Wurtemberg (having intrencled 
himself, and raised batteries,) began to bombard the 
New-Town. 

The inhabitants of Prague were now obliged to di- | 
vide their attention, and to increase their efforts, and | 
the garrison had new duties to fulfil. To Waldstein all | 
this presented a new world. He had learnt his military | 
duties from the officers of the line, and taught them, | 
in turn, to his corps of students. His post on the | 
bridge-tower kept him constantly employed, and he | 
soon acquired that clear perception of things which | 
enabled him to penetrate, ata single glance, the de- 
signs of the enemy, and to foresee the wants of hisown 
party. 

Plachy evinced the same intelligent ardour, height- 
ened in its results by his superior general experience. 
He was the soul of all the measures in progress. In 
fact, the perilous situation of his country, and hatred 
of its oppressors, had transformed for awhile the pious 


= | 
| 





observatory, into a vigorous chieftain. He exposed | dish colonel, of the name of Coppy, is quartered at your 
himself to the most evident dangers, and preserved,| palace, between whom and Odowalsky a close intimacy 
under the pressure of every adverse circumstance, an| subsists.” ‘“ But Joanna!” “ Why, you see, sir,” re- 
uninterrupted cheerfulness, by which, as well as by his| joined Bertram, in a hesitating tone, “ the girl is hand- 
military arrangements, he inspired confidence and sti-| some, and the Swedes amorous.” “ Hell and destrue- 
mulated courage in those under his command, | tion!” ejaculated Albert. ‘ Pray restrain yourself, my 

Thus passed a week in unremitted exertion. Wald- lord,” said Bertram, very gravely, “ and do not suffer 
stein found no time to give way to his moody thoughts, ; your thought to betray you for a moment into suspicion 
The bridge-tower, it is true, had not been molested for of my virtuous, high-minded child!—The fact is, that 
several days: yet did not our hero abate his attention; | love of her country, and desire for the well-being of her 
on the contrary, he used this short interval in making | esteemed lord, have induced her to aid their patriotic 
new intrenchments on both sides of it. As is generally | efforts as extensively as an humble maiden can. In 
the case, employment afforded him pleasurable excite-| this view, she is ready at the constantly-repeated calls 
ment, and blunted the arrows that had been fixed in his| of the Swedish colonels, (which, by the by, no on else 
bosom by Helen’s faithlessness, and anxiety respecting dare answer,) helps at the meals, and fills the glasses, 
Joanna. i. patiently enduring their raillery until intoxication fol- 

Meanwhile, to the increasing astonishment of the lows repeated draughts of your fine old hock.” “ The 
besieged, not a single shot was fired from the Klein- scoundrels!’ muttered Waldstein. “ Odowalsky, in 
seite; nay, it was even perceived that the Swedes had particular, is most imperative, and makes himself quite 
carried off again some of the cannon they had origi-| @! his ease. Indeed, he has pryed all over the palace, 
nally mounted on the hills opposite the ‘Old Town. and explored every walk about the grounds, with the 
On the other hand, they doubled their strength and at-| ©¥tiosity of a man who is taking possession of an estate. 
tacks upon the opposite side. Wurtemberg seemed re- —Last night, Joanna hen beat hia d to attendance 
solved upon taking the Neu-Thor (new gate) by storm;| ® usual, and {found the colonels most earnest in their 
and the inhabitants of Prague thought they perceived double occupation of drinking and talking. On her 
that both the artillery and troops ‘which had before| entrance, they changed the language in which they 


been particularly active on the Hradschin and Lorenz- spoke, substituting the Latin tongue, not speculating on 
berg, were now employed in the batteries of the Ziska- 
berg. 

General Conti caused several lines of intrenchment 


the remote chance, that a girl in Joanna’s rank of life 
should understand them. ‘Thanks, however, to the 
tuition she received in your society during her days of 


| Thus Waldstein and Wulden had now but little duty 
| to perform, and began to long fora share in the more 
| active scene going on upon the opposite side, where 





divine into a bold warrior—the calm speculator at the 


to ve formed in succession, behind each other. He childhood, she did so, and my mission is the result. It 
. seems a sche » is co rte o dra\ Tt Ss > 
ordered arms to be manufactured, and the bells to be| °°!" »that a = heme 1 — d, t sheet off the “a 
melted into cannon-shot; whilst Marshal Colloredo di- dish troops, for awhile, from the attack on the bridge- 
rected all the soldiers that could be spared, including tower, and make a strong demonstration in other point 


, . a —the > ys ‘ an », the attentio > 
the corps of students, to pass over to the New-Town. then, when, by such a mancwuvre, the attention of the 
garrison is altogether abstracted from this quarter, It 1s 


proposed to return to it with overpowering force, and 
little doubt is entertained of the success of the coup-de- 


main; in which case, Odowals who is to command 
encounters daily occurred, and where the gallant inha- | 147% ' wi dowalsky, ys pig 


bitants of Prague not only successfully repelled every 
attack of the enemy upon their gates, but even at- 
tempted several sallies, to drive the Swedes from their 
advantageous position on the Ziskaberg. 

One morning, an orderly entered, and announced to 
Captain Waldstein the arrival of a peasant from Gits- 
chin, who had fortunately found his way through the 
Swedish posts, and professed to bring the count lmpor- 
tant intelligence from his estates. 

“A peasant from Gitschin ?” cried Albert: “ And 
what can have happened there, of such importance as 
to induce the man to venture his liberty, if not his life, 
in search of me? Show him in!” . 

A short figure, in a coarse farmer’s frock, entered, his j BSE } f } | 
face covered with black hair, that hung down from his peas hoeninnty sey) one, theeeiine, begs teat poet 
head, and hindered any one from recognising his fea- RATS ENS FONOER: A Soe BONE Dole Sage, Se neee eee 

: sea SS out tobe made every evening toward the Hradschin, where 


the assault, will force his way into the Old ‘Town, and 
from thence join W urtemberg.”’ “ And when,” in- 
quired Waldstein, “ is this to take place?” “ That has 
not yetappeared;—but Joanna doubts not the being able to 
discover it by their preparations and her own sagacity. 
She delights old Colonel Coppy by her readiness and at- 
tention ; and he, when in his cups, talks without much 
circumspection. I[n_ this way, he has disclosed to my 
daughter the jealousy’and suspicion universally felt 
among the Swedes with regard to Odowalsky, who ap 
pears to be at once hated and despised, whilst his ser- 
vices are such as cannot be dispensed with. She is ap- 
prehensive, however, that she may possibly not obtain 


this information sufficiently early to communicate it to 


tures. 1 . 
: : e J the declivity begins from the castle down to the houses of 
“ You are from Gitschin ?” asked Waldstein. “ Yes, the Kleinseite. On the night preceding the attack, if you 
please your lordship,” said a voice which seemed fami-, sce a rocket rise from the castle-hill, you will consider 
liar to our hero. “ Well,and what news do you bring it as a signal.” “ But the Swedes will 
me from thence?” The fellow looked around him embar- nal, as well as we.” ‘ Seareely, sir. Few of our for- 
rassed. Waldstein turned to Leopold, who was standing: ¢ ion guests (the old man spoke with atone of bitterness 
by, and requested him to withdraw awhile. reside on this side the castle And, even, shou/d they 
No sooner had that officer left the room, than the pea- notice it—by whom, and for what purpose it was sent 
sant, after one more anxious look around, tore off the up would cost them more time and trouble to ase ertain 
false black hair, threw aside the farmer’s frock, and dis-| than could be afforded.” “ And yet,” rejoined our hero, 
closed to his astonished master the person of Bertram. | “it makes me uneasy when I think that you, or Joanna, 
“ How did you get here?” exclaimed Waldstein.| might run a considerable risk.” “ Be not alarmed, my 
Bertram laid his finger on his mouth, approached the lord,” said Bertram, confidently : “ Joanna will find out 
Count, and said: “ I have an important communication | the day, and | will, unseen, fire the rocket :—and should 
to make to you.” “ From whom?” The old man|the matter, as is very unlikely, be investigated —why,— 
paused, as if half unwilling toname the individual. At! it is the frolic of some children, who have been playing 
length he said, “ From my daughter.” “ From Joanna!”| with powder purloined from the Swedes.” © I will 
exclaimed Waldstein, his eyes brightening: “ Where is| await your information, then,” said Waldstein; “ mean- 


notice this sig- 


9 


she??? 6%“ QGho ic = , . ; mo 2 , 

she? She is at home, my honoured lord, and thank! while, my kind, faithful Bertram, adieu! —Remember 
heaven, well. But for my mission;” continued the old/ me to Joanna ;—I will not trust you to say what I feel 
man, evidently so much occupied with the importance | respecting ber noble conduct.—Adieu !—get some re- 


of that, as to overlook the count’s obvious perturbation. | freshment, and be wary on your return.” 

* Joanna sends you word, that you must be on your “That wasa long cons ersation,” said Wulden, on re-en- 
guard respecting the bridge-tower. All seems quiet tering the apartment. “You must have found your shag- 
there at present :—but this is an artifice—one which gy peasant extremely interesting.” “ It was no peasant 
must surely have emanated from a demon in human! from Gitschin,” replied Waldstein, smiling. “ It was my 
form—and that demon is Odowalsky.” ** Odowalsky— ‘faithful Bertram, my house-steward at the Kleinseite.” 
Joanna!” exclaimed Waldstein, as the two names were |“ Oh, the father of the beautiful Joanna!” exclaimed 
thus mentioned to him in unison: “ how can they possi-| Wulden. “ And pray, how is she?” “ A truce to joking, 
bly have come into collision /—Tell me, old man! what | Leopold !—this message regards business.” And Albert 
does your daughter know of Odowalsky or his plans?” | related to his friend the particulars of Bertram’s com- 
“Sir,” answered Bertram, surprised at his master’s| munication. “ News so important deserves our best 
warmth, “ whatever she knows is the combined result | thanks !” said Leopold: “ And what do you intend to do 


of accident and her own shrewdness. A certain Swe-|now?” “Iam going to communicate it to our com. 
s] 
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" it least far as 1 necessary tor him to) God! youare not—such conduct would disgrace you!” should he not recover his liberty. He therefore alleged ing 

kt ‘Well s far as is nece ry for him to)“ And if I am not, who is?” demanded he, with a | how much he should suffer by the interruption of his j furt 

ake is no oceasion to be made. sneer. “ Count Waldstein,” replied Joanna, fearlessly. | various duties, But all these representations were una- dire 

; ted \ ( ( etty girl has|“ What! the youth who was killed and brought to life | vailing. His evident anxiety and embarrassment, righ 

H a reagent di f the NE pa * By the | again !—We shall see that, fo-morrow.” “ ‘To-morrow !” Which were laid to the account of personal fear, and nex 

: ; * Wald : t em that Coppyi reite rated Joanna. “Ay, girl,” answered Odowalsky, ridiculed as such, served rather to amuse the company; wa 

{ ori t t f h Joa She would as it wishing to recall the word—* to-morrow, or next and afte r having, for some oe, indulged their ribaldry nig 

i . ) tch among. day, or’—— The entrance of a young Swedish officer, at his expense, he was compelled to submit to the escort be. 

i u er the ‘Joanna and that old) who came tosummon the colonel to a discussion in the | of two privates, summoned for the purpose, who were on 

} Pin d Wy “ You must really be | court-yard, enabled Joanna to make her escape. “ Fa- | to guard him during the night in one of the lower ris! 

¢ a little in love. too, Albert, to| ther "> exclaimed she, half sinking in his arms: * to- rooms, wherein the Swedish soldiers were making brit 

In , ( ed Waldstein, | morrow! to-morrow ! we have no time to lose !” spat fe — 5 : wei 

a ee t ; = i: “No, Jertraim inquired the meaning of this: and having) Seeing the impossibility of escape, and the idleness Od 

l " | ! ; ‘ ‘ ,in love again; ! learnt from his daughter what had _ passed, coincided in of remonstrance, an idea struck him, that his very senti- ‘ 

th | ’ cont ( e, “aif Joanna were in| opinion that thie y were on the eve of the catastrophe; nels might, unconsciously, become the instruments of ord 

: 7 inded heart of mine | but, however strong their conviction of this, they were his design. He therefore sat down, apparently quite as 

9} ‘ ; t perh duce me to | still desirous, before giving the appointed signal (where- | Composed, talked awhile with his keepers on indifferent tin 

C4 , ejtfal ' Iam ¢ { tished for | to so much importance would be attache d) to asce rtaln subj cts, and, at last, said, * It aS are me spend the fer’ 

the t d Leopold, laughing; *t and, no doubt, | the fact beyond possibility of doubt. night together, don’t let us be idle. Perhaps one of pri: 

ly : : . ec. did © ovcrhear our con- How was this to be ace omplished ?—For Joanna to | you gentlemen will be so kind as to step tomy daughter, fro! 

i : a , : it eardener’s daucht »! present herself among the carousers, was not to be and tell her to send us a Me w mugs of the best beer der 

t \! t ile te to ile: ane th wentlemen, ) thought of;-——-and there was little chance of obtaining in the cellar, after which she had better retire to rest. ( 

{ - vords, sallied forth, to pay a| any opportunity of discourse with the loquacious Coppy | . The Swede did not wait fora repetition of these direc- the 

visit to I VJ ( redo. individually. The moment for decision was nevertheless tions. In a moment he vas at the door; but Bertranggas if fro 

| B | ‘ summit ( lise, suceeed- | arrived; and it was ultimately agreed that Bertram something else had suddenly occurred to hired of 

é tt t , whe Joanna | was to sound, as fully as possible, both officers and ser- out, “ Hark ye, friend! If she hears that 1 am. @priso- Opt 

; Aas sreathl oy.| vants as tothe time of the attack, and if asked after Mer, the girl will probably be too much frightened to pal 

i H counter ee ed her t the first) her, say she was unavoidably summoned to the convent understand you thoroughly, and twould not do to miss mo 

Rear ie: ; A dtingaalind 4 ther | of St. Marvaret. i the right stingo. { will therefore transmit my message an 

Dect Miednin™ enloate nnattennnle~iee it was only Supper was served. The great saloon in the palace | in writing, and at the same time tell her, that I am : 

arate the espions of Odowalsky.| of Waldstein,—splendidly decorated, and ornamented | quite well, ane that there is no ground for apprehension. alo 

It ably never entered into t ? vorthy teward’s |) with pictures relating to the exploits of the deceased ( annot Lede or you give me a plece of paper and a pen- fro 

ae SIERO GEES . tender | duke.—-swase silaminated with sore diinn a handred ta- |e: Phese were procured, though not without diffi- Jo: 

sonst o ; { ! ‘ rhite but | pers;—and Bertram, who, under pretext of seeing that culty: but the prospe ct of getting some additional drink vis 

} { t } e construed the wuests were well atte nded, made himse lf very busy heightened their efforts. Bertram wrote only a few ma 

Soanna concerning AValdatein’s | ab i the table and buffet, could plainly perceive that | Words, in Bohemian, to the following effect :—* Light wi 

d deportment ‘Did he look pale from | Odowalsky played the part of master of the house. | Your candle; all is right ;—and give the bearer a few cre 

} v VW | 1 stillin ashing’ Did he ex Nay, he even carried his assurance so far, as frequently mugs of No. 4!) Lam quite well, = all 

e in the result of the *__At lenoth | to call Bertram, and to express his dissatisfaction at the Joanna had expected her father’s return to his own tor 

, : * { se stience “ Vou are a vy | arrangements of the table, even adding that such and apartments, W ith increasing apprehension. It was now ha 

cada What matte t to y ich ¢ hing must be changed in future! Bertram | getting very late, and every moment darker. She 7 

| ne eid ' l. Ni ia Valiason | his rage, and replied not: the present was scarcely doubted in ine least that the intended attack pr 

thre ttention, d tha him into not a fit moment to contradict the colonel’s assumption, would take place next day: but the more she felt con- fat 

{ verie, trom ch hie is aroused by his daughter’s | although the old man thought he could observe marks vinced of this, the more ardently did she long for her hic 

4 ( ’ ; et ' { oper understane r | d been | of disapprobation in the looks of some of the officers at father’s 31 th clam Ed, in order that he might proceed be- ih 

Epa ' cen RRS) (PAE, fore midnight to fire the signal, She knew that Wald- fee 

but the count tee The generous wine passed freely round, and on the stein would expect it shortly after sun-set, and her va 

much anxiety lest it should bri us into peril.” “ And! cloth being removed, goblets were substituted for glass- sna: Ft reased every instant. She had once before lie 

t itt more than what every true Bo-| es. There being now no further occasion for the minis- been obliged to break her word to him, when ber aunt’s th: 

rae <.” In facet. the ditticulty was | tration of the attendants, they one by one left the ban- illness delayed her coming home from the convent of us 

ect , fi ti f ved for the | quctino-room, and Bertram was at length the only St. Margaret: and when her father, after the first at- “es 

{ en, a commu cs 1 t to the warrison | domestic left among the revellers. In a retired part of | tack of the Swedes, fetched her back to the palace, and be 

t excit the i der’s notice. But Joanna was} the room, he lingered, hopeful every moment of hearing she heard the contradic tory reports, first of Albert’s lot 

se >t , for Waldstein, and only de- | some allusion to the plans for the morrow, yet dreading | death, and then of his having been wounded, what care th 

te I t execut r¢ meanwhile lest he should incur the displeasure of Coppy and solicitude had she not experienced for his fate! lik 

There is no time to be t On the evening of the | or Odowalsky. | These sweet but dangerous emotions were nursed by int 

i ( Coppy, with Odowalsky and some His patiens e was not put toa very protracted test.— her in secret; and now that she had it in her power to mi 

( , returne ! rits from the Hrads-! Soon atter the conclusion of the meal, Colonel Coppy | aid the chivalrous lord in his country’s cause, with op 

ed with K rsmark,with whom | rose, and proposed a bumper to the gallant stormers of | what nthusiastic delight did she not both plan and in 

1 id taken place after dinner. Coppy | the bridge-tower, which was drunk with additional ac- execute! She had won her father $ co-operation, not en 

? t tely ordered Bert 1) to bring wine, and to pre- | clamations of—* May success wait on to-morrow !” All | without some trouble—for Bertram, though very well th 
‘ nd his ests. ‘he! restraint was now at an end, and the attentive Bertram principled, loved his euse: but now, in the most deci- 

stewal e the order ‘ eceived t ce nna, who) gathered that Wurtemberg was to commence the attack | sive moment, she found herself left uncertain, helpless, an 

1¢ ispected that eth was ne on:) onthe New-Town, and Odowalsky, with a sufficient and ignorant how to act. All at once, she heard a ha 

for ¢ ) nxlous to st e his full share of eating force, simultaneously to storm the “bridge-tower, which | loud knocking at the door. A Swedish private entered, an 

nd dy ; e the wer of induleing in those | being only defended by students, could not long, it was | and asked for some beer, which she would find particu- qu 

eR ene eS ie lished, was accus- | thought, hold out. A ; larised in the note he had brought. th 

med t rreface y hazardous undertaking with a Satisfied with what he had heard,the old nan now thought Joanna stood motionless and in silent alarm as she po 

ar ba t ; that he had better convey himself unnoticed, if possible, read it. ‘* Well,” said the soldier impatiently, “ is it th 

Her heart palpitated as she sued the necessary di-| out of the saloon, in order to rejoin Joanna. But in not right » “Twill give you the beer directly,” re- th 

tions out the house; and she feared | putting this measure into exec ution, he was not equally plied the girl :—* but where is my father?” “In the m 

that the presence of the other guests would prevent her | fortunate as he had been in gaining intelligence. As / room with us,” rejoined he: “The colonel indeed or- or 

chance of gai rany int ( rom Coppy. Whilst, he was in the act of creeping out by a side-door, Odo- | dered him to be locked up in the stable till morning 3; sil 

ibsor bec these agitating ctions, and earrying | walsky perceived him. ‘ What are you doing there, , but we like good fellowship.” “ Tobe locked up till la 

ticles te intot t dinine-room, she scoundrel 2” cried he. “What I have been doing ever morning!” exclaimed Joanna, much terrified: “ On in 

denly perce Odowalsky dine before her. since the commencement of the evening, colonel,” an- | what account’” * How should I know? But I believe se 

is man was particularly obnoxious to Joanna; and,| swered Bertram stoutly;—* taking care that you are jit is to prevent him from speaking to any body.” ay 

starting, she wished to turn back; but having seen, he | preperly waited on.” ‘And have you been here the |“ But nothing ails him, I hope?” continued she, unable ; 

ran upto her, and began teasing her with rude jokes. | whole time?” asked Odowalsky. Bertram bowed in si- to control her anxiety. “ Nothing at all; he is as well w 

She ans ed him disdai tried to get away. lence. “ Seize him,” resumed the colonel, speaking to as you orl.’ Joanna went into the cellar, and fetched er 

That won't do, my pretty rustic,” said the colonel, | some cadets at the bottom of the table, ** and lock him up two mugs of the best beer, which she gave the sol- be 

who had « usly been a good deal. ‘ We, up in the stable!" “ Why?” inquired Coppy, good na- dier, requesting him to tell her father, that she would to 

must im ‘ requaintance.”” * [see no necessity | tured in his cups.—* What offence has he committed?” follow his ‘directions implicitly. m 

or that, siz nd besides, you cannot but perceive that | If you don’t comprehend what offence he has commit- oe ae 

1 am busy, and providing for the accommodation of) ted,” replied Odowalsky, sarcastically, wiser people CHAPTER XVII. di 

yurself and your friends.’ “ Tut, tut!” replied he,| can :’—and he whispered in his brother-colonel’s ear, Once more left alone, Joanna debated with herself w 

Phere is a time for every thing;” and so saying, he of. | who in consequence made a signal to the officers confir- | what was to be done. Her father was confined, lest he ro 

fered to salute the indignant girl. ‘Stand off, Colonel | matory of Odowalsky’s direction. {should publish what it was desirable to conceal.—He bi 

Streitberg! or I will shame you before your companions. Bertram became alarmed.—The intention to dis-|must, therefore, have heard something. His confine- m 


Even were you master of this house,—which, thank | charge the rocket from the hill would be frustrated, ;ment was not to be protracted beyond the next morn- 
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ing: and hence it was sabe “that, after that period, no 
further hazard was inferred from his loquacity. His 
directions were—to light the candle, for that all was 
right;—in other words the attack was to take place 
next day, and she herself was to kindle the rocket. She 
was to venture out at this late hour, in the gloom of 
night, and on a lonely hill, where she might proBably 
be exposed to insult from some drunken Swede! But 
on the other hand, should she not encounter these 
risks, Waldstein. would remain unwarned, and the 
bridge-tower (the key of the Old-Town—perhaps 
weakly garrisoned) fall into the hands of the hateful 
Odowalsky. 

She summoned resolution; and providing herself, in 
order to be prepared for whatever might happen, with 
a sharp knife, which, together with the rocket and a 
tinder-box, she carefully concealed, sallied forth, after 
fervently imploring the favour of heaven on her enter- 
prise, to that part of the Hradschin most conspicuous 
from the bridge, and in view of which she felt confi- 
dent Waldstein would be posted, 

Cautiously ascending the hill behind the houses of 
the Kleinseite, the heroic girl had reached that spot 
from whence she could distinc tly see the bridge-tower 
of the Old-Town, and, consequently , be seen from the 
opposite side. She had proceeded thus far witha 
panting heart; every rustling leaf, every bird that 
moved in the bushes, terrified her, and made her look 
and listen in all directions. 

But, save these accidental sounds, a partial breeze 
alone whispered through the quivering boughs, while, 
from beneath, the Moldavia murmured and panted. 
Joanna could obscure sly distinguish, in the * darkness 
visible” of the star- light, the outlines of the shapeless 
masses of building in both the Old and New-Town, 
with the numerous towers, which lifted their proud 
crests towards the studded canopy of heaven. Gradu- | 
ally she took heart: and, looking toward the bridge- 
tower, better distineuished as her eyes became more 
habituated to the darkness, she reflected that Waldstein 
was most likely even now gazing anxiously for the 
promised signal. Tender images crowded upon her 
fancy. ‘The veil was fully withdrawn which h od once 
hidden, even from herself, the nature of her sensations. 

* Alas,” sighed she, “ I love this noble youth !—and I 
feel and see that I am not in different to him. It is not 
vanity--I think it is not vanity that leads me to be- 
lieve myself better calculated to ensure his happiness 
than that proud maiden of Troy. But fate has placed 
us in such removed spheres, that two hearts are kept 
asunder, which might, under more kindly stars, have 
beaten in the strictest unison !”’—Once more carefully 
looking round, to ascertain that all was still, she fixed 
the rocket to a tree, and ignited it. The flame rushed 
like an arrow, with whizzing speed, perpendicularly 
into the air, and soon again disappeared. At the same 
moment, she thought she perceived a glimmer of light 
opposite, at the window of the bridge-tower.—which, 
in like manner, immediately vanished. Her infer- 
ence was direct—Waldstein had seen and understood 
the signal. 

Her object accomplished, with a palpitating bosom 
and hasty step, she hurried to regain her home. She 
had now more leisure to be frightened; and the night 
and loneliness sank upon her heart. As she moved 
quickly on, she thonght the rustling of other footstens 
than her own were upon the grass. Trembling, the 
poor girl retired behinda bush. She was not mistaken; 
the steps drew nearer—slowly, but firmly ; and, through 
the foliage, she dimly perceived the tall figure of a 
man approaching the spot where she stood. ‘T'o escape, 
or to perpetuate her concealment, seemed alike impos- 
sible. With the true spirit of a heroine, she therefore 
laid hold of her hidden weapon, determined to repel 
insult or violence at any risk. But the unknown 
seemed to entertain no hostile 9g and, to all 
appearance, was not a Swede. As he drew closer, she 
descried a bandage round his nied and his features 
were those of a man far advanced in years. All this 
encouraged her, and she came forward voluntarily from 
behind the bush, preferring thus to show herself than 
to be discovered. “Who goes there?” cried a deep, 
melodious voice,in the Bohemian dialect. ‘ A girl on 
her way home,” answered Joanna. with as much in- | 
difference of manner as she was mistress of. ‘ What | 
were you about here? Js it you who have fired the | 
rocket?” “The rocket!” echoed Joanna, dissembling | 
but indifferently ; “I know nothing about it.” “ You | 


must, at least, have heard the noise, and seen the flash.” | 





| ** Who are you, girl? 


i re suppose as rere it follow that I fired it? 
Your words seem well studied.” 
“I know not what right you have to question them,” 
replied Joanna; but she spoke with great mildness, for 
every look at the venerable old man impressed her with 
more confidence and respect. ** lam Count Martinitz.” 
* The Governor-General !” cried she, p irtly alarmed, 
and partly rejoiced. She now recoguised his noble 
features, and that graceful deportment which had 
often inspired her with reverence. * Then, with your 
excellency, I seek to have no reserve on this subject. 
It was 1.” “ And for what purpose?” “I am the 
daughter of the steward and gardener in the house ot! 
Count Waldstein on the Kleinseite. The count com- 
mands yonder upon the bridge-tower, and my father 
having learned that the Swedes purpose an attack on 
that tower to-morrow morning, informs his master 
thereof by this preconcerted signal. He had meant to 
make it himself; but the Swedes who are quartered in 
our house, suspecting that he knew of their plan, have 
locked him up—and so he sent mein his room.” “And 
had you the courage to come hither alone in the dark ? 
Suppose one of the Swedish sentries had seen you ?” 
‘I knew this spot to be retired and uninhabited ; and, 
in short, we had no alternative. There was none whom 
1 could entrust with a commission of so much import- 
ance; and | considered it my duty not to shrink from 
any personal danger when no less than the preserva- 


tion of our noble master, and of the greater part of 


Prague, was at stake.” “ You are a brave Bohemian 
girl,” answered Count Martinitz; “and I rejoice to 
tind there are such courageous hearts amongst us. 
But what would you have done, child, if, instead of me, 
you had met with a Swede, or any other ill-minded 
person?” Joanna, though reluctantly, drew forth her 
knife. ‘See, your excellency,” said she, I was armed, 
and ready either to defend myself, or’’—and her eyes 
fell on the ground—* to choose death in preference to 
a greater ev.l.’  Martinitz looked at her with aston- 
ishment. ‘So resolute?” suid he at length; “ that’s 
nobly said !—But, come, you must not be exposed to 
further hazard. I will conduct you a nearer way 
home—through the court-yard of the castle, in which, 
and the adjacent erounds, (such are the chances of this 
turbulent time,) | have been a kind of state-prisoner 
since the night of the fete.’’ 

Joanna took the count’s offered arm, not without a 
passing inclination to smile at her strange escort—an 
inclination, however, immediately subdued when she 
looked upon that venerable countenance, grand in its 
sadness. “ You are wounded, I fear, sir,’ she said, 
timidly. ‘Is not the night air calculated to be preju- 
dicial to you The night is fine, my child; and ] 
love to ramble over this spot, the scene of my former 
providential preservation. I know not but that I 
rather exceed, in so duing, the degree of freedom 
allowed by the enemy to my personal movements: but 
they may well be confident, Count Martinitz will not 
betray an implied trust. But your news is important, 
my child!” and the count seemed buried in reverie. 
They now entered the castle through a side door 
opening upon a long gallery, at the end of which a 
lamp burned: * Immediately beyond is the first court,” 
said Martinitz; ** cross it, descend the steps, and you 
will find your distance from home much shortened,” 
They stood beneath the light; and while thec ount 
opened the door to give Joanna egress, she turned to 
thank him for his condescension. The sight of her 
features appeared to strike the old man with some 
sudden and deep emotion. 

“ Who did you tell me you were 2?” asked he hastily. 
“ My name is Joanna, sir; and lam the daughter of 
Bertram Schutz, house-steward of Count Waldstein.” 
“And your mother? ** She died long since; I scarcely 
remember her.’ ‘What was her maiden name 
* Theresa Leben.” 

Apparently, no token of recognition followed on the 
part of Count Martinitz, although his previous emo- 
tion had almost led Joanna to expect as much. He 
took her hand, and, kindly wishing her good night, 
returned through the gallery. 

Our heroine (for so we think we may venture to 
call her) having gained her chamber in safety, strove 
to obtain the refreshment of a few hours’ sleep, bul in 
vain! The mingled events of the preceding day, 
together with anxious anticipations as to the following 
one, baunted and kept her restless: and when, at 
length, the kindly burthen of slumber fell upon her 
eye-lids, they were speedily unclosed again, in conse- 


* 
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quence of an unusual noise and peers about the house. 


It was scarce day-break, but Joanna instantly rose 
and went to her window to ascertain the cause. 

The soldiers were cleaning their arms and horses; 
and she shortly afterward heard Coppy’s voice bawl- 
ing out obstreperously. There remained no doubt 
that preparations were going on for some important 
expedition ; and Joanna thanked God for having vouch. 
safed her the means of giving the signal. Soon after, 
Co} py and some other officers came down stairs, all 
irmed; the horses were brought, and mounted; and 
with great clatter the whole party galloped off 

Scarcely were they out of the court-yard, before a 
knock was heard at the door of Joanna’s anti-room, 
followed by her father’s voice, calling out upon her. 
She admitted him with a cry of joy. “Have you—” 
he began. She 
‘Yes, father, all has been done, and I trust under- 
stood.” “Thank God!” cried the old man; *“ now, 
come what will, we have done our duty, and I am 
They now both anxiously 
awaited the result of the assault, and a distant can- 


answered his unfinished question— 


hopeful for the best.” 


nonading soon announced that it had commenced. 

We will now retrograde a little, to follow the move- 
ments of ourhero. As soon as Bertram had left him, 
he proceeded to the commanding officer, to acquaint 
him with what he had heard. At first, Count Col- 
loredo thought the whole merely an idle report, pro- 


7 


duced by fear and misunderstanding, as is freque ntly 
the case among the lower classes and in times of com- 
motion. But other circumstances, communicated by 


Waldstein, at last attracted his notice, and he issued 


orders that the bridge-tower (whose possession was of 


| 


so much importance) should be reintorced, and de- 


fended by a body of regular troops, in addition to the 
corps of students. 

The preparations in the event of an attack, (which 
were to be carried on with all possible secrecy,) kept 
Waldstein thoroughly employed ;—and thus passed 
the hours until the sun had sunk beneath the Hrad- 
schin, and the bustle of the town gradually subsided. 
Waldstein had finished the labour of the day; and, 
much fatigued, though quite cheerful, sat himself down 
with Wulden at the window facing the castle-hill, in 


order not to miss the signal Bertram had promised to 


give, in case the attack should be intended for the 
morrow, which, however, ie did not greatly expect 

It grew darker and darker, and no signal appea ed. 
The lights in the houses were reflected ”) the stream. 


Waldstein became very thoughtful; the conversation, 
pe and Wulden 





just before so animated, gradui 
could perceive, that thoughts ar recollections un- 
allied to the present moment occupied his friend. In 


fact, the image of Joanna hovered before Albert's 


eyes; her devotedness to a noble object, blended as it 
was with personal attachment to him, tou hed him 
deep y; and it is most probable that, at the ve ry mo- 
ment Joanna was involuntarily bewailing their way- 
ward destiny, on the castle-hill, Waldstein pursued a 
train of thought precisely similar, in the uard-room 





of the bridge-tower. 
To what good result can these feelings tend 


thought he. “ Ought not I, as the elder, and perhaps 
the wiser of the two (here he might have been mius- 
taken to repress sut h vain emotions in my vosom, 
and seek to discourage their development in hers 


‘fo his companion, this long reverie was not par- 


ly amusing ; and, as if desirous to break the 


ticula 








spell, he suddenly rose from his seat and exclaimed— 
‘It does not seem that any thing will occur to-night 
it is gotting late.” “TI, at any rate, will continue on 
the watch,” re »plic d Waldstein : “to sutter them possl- 
bly to incur danger, to no purpose, would indeed be 
grievous.” Even as he spake, the fiery herald issued, 
as it were, from out the dark earth, and aspired toward 
heaven—the abiding-place of light. 
The young men stood for one moment motionless— 
the ne xt, Waldstein seized a steel that lay by, and set 
» to some powder placed before the window for that 
purpose. The brief flash was directly swallowed up 
in darkness—but not before it had been observed on 
the castle-hill. ‘To-morrow, then, is the day,” cried 
Leopold, delightedly : * it is nearer than [I had hoped.” 
“It was she!” shouted Waldstein. ‘ She!” echoed 
Wulden, with a tone and look of mystification. “ It 
was Joanna herself!” ‘“ What! that fired the rocket ? 
How do you know? ‘I saw her ¥P5 by the swift- 
flashing light, and could not mistake 1 
The friends now once more cai >d to Marshal 
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Colloredo, and having obtained audience, made their | 


report—the result whereof was, that all the necessary 
orders were issued, and every thing in an hour or so 
betokened preparation. Albert and Leopold, having 
attended to the duties prescribed to them, sought, in 
brief repose, additional strength to meet the impend- 
ing conflict 

As soon as daylight appeared, the first thundering 
crew violent and 
interrupted the calm of the clear, bright 
morning It proceeded from the Ziskaberg, where 
Count Magnus de la Garde had his post, and had 
nour, whi n sudde nly a troop of sol- 


of the cannon, which more more 


constant, 


lasted about an 


1 the ralloped over the 


bridge, led on by their commander, and provided with 


lers issued trom gate, and 


petards, iron bars, and all instruments requisite for 


foreing the bridge-tower, toward which they directed 


their movement. 

Now is the decisive moment!” shouted Waldstein, 
and every one hastened to his place. At the same 
time, the bells of the Old and New ‘Town sounded the | 


alarm, and every man able to bear arms proceeded in 
full speed to one of the ramparts of his native place. 
Never before had the Swedes attacked with such 


petuosity and obstinacy ;—but the most t rrific assault | 


was that on the side of the Old-Town. Odowalsky, 


who had long before learned that his rival was still 


living, and had caused the first storming of the Old- | 
| The interview was long, and marked by those feel- 
the Swedish 


Town to fail, had selected this part of the duty; while 
Waldstein immediately 
Colone! who, with haughty assurance, galloped first 
over tlie and directed the attack with equal 


judgment and effect, the very man whose life he had 


recognised in 


brid re, 


lately saved on the Hradschin. ‘This recognition 
served only to increase his spirits and zeal. ‘The 
struegle was long and obstinate; red-hot balls were 
thrown into the town, and set fire to it in several parts. 


But the inhabitants, regardless of the destruction that 
threatened their property, willingly placed it in the 
care of the Jews, who were employed in extinguishing 
the flames, to their honour be it mentioned 
formed their duty willingly and fearlessly 
The combat, in different places, had lasted several 
hours. Many of the Swedish troops feli before the 
walls of the New-Town; and a still greater quantity 


and per- 


in proportion to the infer‘or number of the besieged, | 


had met their death at the bridge-tower, which they 
found it impossible to carry, and where the students, 
under the command of Waldstein and Wulden, kept 
up such an effective fire from the intrenchments and 
battlements, that Odowalsky, after having been slightly 
rrazed by a bullet on the knee, and seeing the greatest 
part of his troops either dead or wounded around him, 
at length 

Burning with rage and shame, and exasperated by 


his wound, he led his troops back through 


grave sign il for retreat. 


the pain of 
Bridge street, and having inspected the residue, and 
them to their barracks, he submitted to the 
investigation of his hurt, and for that pro- 
ceeded to the house of Waldstein, which he had not 
only looked upon as his occasional residence in town, 


} 
ordered 
purpose 


but as his coniingent property—and bit his lips from 
mortification when he was compelled to enter it to-day 


with fainter hopes than ever of ultimate possession. 
What was most vexatious to him was the idea, that 
both his strength and skill had been exerted in vain 
on the resistance opposed by raw and inexperienced 


youths, and their commander, 


time frustrated his plans. The circumstance that this 


commander had once saved his life sharpened the | 


bitter sting, and produced in hitn a temper of mind 
quite intoleral 
~ In the midst of these sullen thoughts, he was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Colonel Coppy, who likewise 
returned from his unsuccessful enterprise—the storm- 
ing of the Spittel-gate, where he had been posted with 
his regiment under the command of the Count de la 
Garde. ‘The two comrades exchanged unpleasant re- 
ports, with these advantages on Coppy’s side,—that 
he was by far the most good-natured of the two—did 
D| 


le 


not feel quite so irritated, (the plan not having 
emanated from him,) and had escaped with a whole 
skin. 


They talked over the different circumstances that 


had distinguished the conflict, and expatiated on the | 


singularity of the failure of their expedition. Odo- 
walsky, on casting about in his mind for the cause 
of this failure, expressed his firm conviction that 


Im- | 


who had thus a second | 


induced them to strengthen the previously neglected 
post of the bridge-tower. 

* Likely enough, i’faith,’ 
soldier. ; 
me of a curious circumstance which I heard to-day. 
| What is that?” inquired Odowalsky, eagerly. 
| officer in De la Garde’s regiment told me, that he saw 
from the Ziskaberg, where he had been visiting a 
friend, a rocket rise opposite the Old-Town.” ‘ And 
did he not report upon it, or take steps to discover its 
meaning ’?” ‘He reported it; but as nothing more 
was heard of the matter, General Wurtemberg, to 
whom the fact was made known, deemed it unneces- 
sary to take any further notice of it, thinking probably 
that it was some school-boys amusing themselves.” 
* The dolt !” muttered Odowalsky ; and he continued, 
“Tf others neglect their duty, I will not mine. 


, 


answered the bluff old 


” 


| will find who discharged this rocket, depend on it.” 
Then, after a brief pause, during which he appeared | 
lost in thought, he abruptly added—* Waldstein is | 


commander of the bridge-tower, this house is his, and 
the people adore him. The treachery has originated 
here !”” 

He then rose, and prepared, leaning on one of his 
people—for walking was difficult on account of his 
wound—to mount the Hradschin, and make his report 


to Count Konigsmark,—a duty which he had scarce | 


ever performed with so much reluctance. 


ings of suspicion on the one side, and aversion on the 
other, which every day grew stronger, and were 
softened on the general’s part by policy alone, and 
on the colonel’s by military discipline. Odowalsky 
dwelt with considerable force on the circumstance 
that had been communicated to him respecting the 
rocket, and Konigsmark appeared to consider it worthy 
of deep attention. He praised the zeal expressed by 


Odowa!sky to discover the parties implicated in firing | 


it, and assured him of his own co-operation to that 
effect. 
On leaving head-quarters, the colonel found the 


j - . | 
irritation arising from his hurt too great to admit of 


his walking further; and a litter having been provided, 
he intimated his desire to be conveyed across the Mol- 
davia to Troy. 

Helen was already informed of the unsuccessful re- 

| sult of the affair; she had heard, too, that Odowalsky 
| had been wounded, though so slightly, as to have re- 
| turned to the Hradschin on foot. She therefore an- 
ticipated his arrival with mingled feelings of joy at 
his preservation, and annoyance at the failure of the 
undertaking, from the success whereof she had ex- 
pected so much. She knew, too, that this failure 
would, according to custom, exasperate the colonel’s 
temper, and lead him to wreak his spleen on all around 
him. She had hoped that he would seud a messenger 
with a more exact account; but instead of a messen- 
ger, she descried, from the castle window, (which 
commanded a view of the Moldavia, and whereat she 
had remained almost the whole afternoon,) a boat with 
a litter, and manned by the attendants of Odowalsky. 
IIer knees almost refused their office as she hurried 
down the steps and through the garden, in order to 
reach the banks of the river as quickly as her trem- 
bling limbs would permit. What frightful images did 
her foreboding fancy picture !—Odowalsky severely 
wounded, dying, desirous of bidding her farewell with 
his latest breath ! 

She had just reached the garden gate, when her 
lover, supported, it is true, by two of his people, but 
otherwise looking in good health, met her. “ Thank 
God !” cried she, ** my fears exaggerated the reality.” 
They exchanged greetings, and Odowalsky explained 
the nature of his hurt. 

| Arrived in the drawing-room of the castle, the 
colonel seated himself, dismissed his attendants, and 

| calling Helen to him, affectionately pressed her to his 

| bosom. “Here let me rest!” cried he: “ with the ex- 
| ception of yourself, the whole human race is born to 
torment me, and by their stupidity or knavery to frus- 
trate my best designs !” 

Helen strove by tender assiduities to calm the mani- 
| fest perturbation of her lover’s mind, and by the pro- 
| vision of every requisite comfort to deaden his sense of 
bodily pain, which was occasionally acute. She lis- 
| tened in silence to his vociferous complaints of Coppy, 
| Konigsmark and others, and even repressed the some- 


| what undefinable emotions that sprung up in her 


treachery had set the Bohemians on their guard, and wayward breast, when Odowalsky poured forth a 


“And now you speak of treachery, it reminds | 


“ An | 


We | 


{ 

| string of invectives against Waldstein, the very bitter- 

| ness of which tended to prove the gallantry and good 

| conduct displayed by that noble youth. 
i 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

The parts of Prague unoccupied by the enemy, ex- 
hibited, after the battle, a very different picture. In- 
stead of discontent and mutual distrust, which reigned 

| in the head quarters of the Swedes and their adherents, 

| every heart on the other side of the Moldavia felt gay 
j}and confident. The repeated storming had been 
bravely repulsed ; the courage and resolution of the 

garrison, as well as of the inhabitants, had stood a 

severe trial ; and the loss of the enemy had been so 

| great, as to make a long interval of rest more than 
probable—perbaps until the town was relieved, an 
event to be shortly expected, since, in the first place, 
| Colonel Golz was collecting troops in the Circle of 

Budweis ; and in the next, the conclusion of peace 

could not be at any very great distance. The Swedes 

| had even asked for an armistice, to enable them to 
| carry off their wounded from before the bridge and 
ramparts, and to bury their dead, to which Count 

Colloredo willingly consented ; for in the town, also, 

similar duties were to be performed, although toa less 

extent. 

And here again Father Plachy showed himself 
active in another way. Scarcely had he unbuckled 
| his sword, and taken off his casque, ere, as the pious 
| priest, he stood at the bedside of the wounded, (par- 

ticularly of the corps of students) anxiously taking 
| care of those whose cases admitted hope of recovery, 
and soothing the death-bed uf such as were given over, 

But nothing contributed 

| more to his happiness than the gallant conduct of his 
former pupil, and the praise bestowed on him by the 
officers, and even by Field-Marshal Colloredo himself. 
As soon, therefore, as he had fulfilled those sacred 
duties, he hastened to Waldstein, whom he found 
| with his friend Wulden, talking over the labours of the 
| day. Albert, at sight of the worthy ecclesiastic, ran 
toward him, pressed his hand, and endeavoured to 
draw it to his lips, declaring, in answer to the father’s 
encomiums, that all he had been able to achieve on 
this or any other day, resulted solely from the counsels 
of that excellent man, whom he considered as a second 
father. 

“ God bless you, my child!’ said Plachy, much af- 
fected, “and grant that you may emulate the fair fame 
of your princely relative !” 

The three friends sat down to take some necessary 
refreshment, and to “fight their battles o’er again” in 
cheerful converse. The subject was enlivening, and 
so was the cheer; and even Waldstein’s spirits rose to 
a joyous mood, ‘There was one reflection, however, 
which seemed to check the exuberance of his mirth, 
and restore in lis bosom the habitual sway of anxious 
thought: if was connected with the danger that had 
possibly accrued to Bertram and Joanna, in conse- 
quence of their agency with respect to the rocket. He 
had, as may be imagined, heard nothing since, either 
|of or from them; and was fearful lest their patriotic 
| undertaking might have subjected them to the perse- 
| cution of an enraged enemy. 

Nor was this apprehension groundless. Odowalsky 
loudly and publicly insisting on an inquiry, Konigs- 
mark was induced to appoint a committee for the in- 
vestigation of the affair, of which committee, Odo- 
walsky was himself constituted a member. The reason 
assigned for this step was, the safety of the Swedish 
army, and the punishment of any who had dared (even 
from: a wish to serve their fellow citizens) to hatch 
treasonable projects against it:—but it was in reality 
subservient to Odowalsky’s anxious desire to be re- 
venged on the betrayer of his individual scheme, as 
well as on Waldstein, who became more hateful to him 
every day, and whom he hoped to mortify by the 
punishmeut of one of his most faithful dependents— 
for his natural sagacity had at once fixed on Bertram 
as the delinquent. 

Konigsmark, disgusted with all these proceedings, 
and who besides could not, after his late loss, take 
any decisive step without fresh succour, took advan- 
tage of the short interval of the armistice, to compli- 
ment, upon his arrival in Leipsic, the Count Palatine 
Charles Gustavus, to whom Queen Christiana had 
confided the command of her whole army. This 
Prince had entered Germany, bringing with him a 
considerable reinforcement from Sweden, and was on 


| by prayer and consolation. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the point of marching his troops into Bohemia, for the 
reduction of Prague. Konigsmark, therefore, naming 
Count Magnus de la Garde president of this commis- 
sion, set out for Saxony; and Odowalsky viewed his 
departure with very mixed feelings; for although the 
general's absence gave him greater scope in the 
prosecution of his inquiry, he was, ou the other hand, 
apprehensive lest Konigsmark might prejudice him in 
the eyes of the Count Palatine, on whom he built his 
hopes of promotion. 

Nothing came to light for some time respecting the 
supposed signal. 
the other men about the house really knew nothing of 
the affair; and no one suspected Joanna. Another 


method was now therefore taken, by endeavouring to | 


ascertain what person from the government castle 
might have been on that spot at the time coinciding 
with the account of the Swedish officer who had nvo- 
ticed the signal. 

And here, to the great astonishment of every mem- 
ber of the court, the course of the examination brought 
before them a person whose rank, birth, and character 
differed widely from those of any one hitherto scruti- 
nised. This was Count Martinitz, Governor-General 
of Bohemia, the first person in the kingdom, and re- 
presentative of the sovereign. He had been walking 
that evening—on this point all accounts agreed—quite 
alone, on that part of the castle-hill. His hatred to 
the Swedes, and to the creed which they supported in 
Germany, was well known; whilst his high station, 
and the universal attachment of the people, might well 
place it in his power to obtain secret information of 
every thing going on both in Prague, and with the be- 
sieging army. Thus, all things taken into considera- 
tion, the probability of his being the culprit amounted 
nearly to a certainty. Count de la Garde was mach 
inclined’ to put an end to an inquiry which could now 
lead to none but painful results; for, what measures 
could be adopted, in case of conviction, against a man 
of the governor’s powerful connections, and of such 
an advanced age, (he being nearly seventy,) that wonld 
not be extremely odious, and, possibly, ia the event, 
disastrous to the Swedes themselves? ‘Thus argued 
De la Garde, and the majority of the court concurred 
with him in opinion. Odowalsky, however, rose in a 
fury, and maintained in an energetic speech, which 
derived additional influence from his commanding 
person and melodious voice, that, far from fearing to 
create discontent among the inhabitants by having re- 
course to severe measures, they should remember that 
it was these severe measures only which could ensure 
the safety of the Swedish troops in the middle of a 
people addicted to sedition and rebellion. “ Nothing 
but the principle of intimidation can preserve us,” said 
he in conclusivn, “ and these Bohemians must tremble 
at us, if they are not to despise, or revolt against us.” 
The votes of the officers began to be divided. One 
part adhered to their former opinion, and wished to 
suppress the inquiry; whilst the other, and by far the 
most numerous, were induced by Odowalsky’s speech 
to insist upon instituting criminal proceedings against 
the governor-general. 

All that the president of the commission could ob- 
tain, was authority to interrogate Count Martinitz at 
his own apartments in the castle, rather than summon 
him before the military tribunal; and hoping to re- 
ceive full exculpation from the venerable old man, he 
proceeded, though reluctantly, te fulfil his mission. 

Count Martinitz received De la Garde with polite- 
ness and urbanity : but when the latter went on to ex- 
plain the purport of his visit, the count, like an old 
tactician, shrank into silence and dogged reserve. He 


knew nothing of the affair: he had neither seen the | whom all—even the inhabitants of the Kleinseite— | 
. } 


rocket nor the person who fired it; and in conclusion, 
begged to be excused from answering such inquisi- 
torial questions, which he regarded as otfensive to his 
self-respect and diguity. 

De la Garde pursued his way back to the hall of in- 
quiry with no pleasurable feelings. He reported the 


Bertram stoutly denied every thing ; | 
| circumstances, flew around; and a report quickly pene- | 


} 


| mitted to this fresh insult with dignified composure, | as well as innocence of her appearance induced De la 


and struggled manfully with his rising indignation 
when apprised that even the countess, his wife, could 
not be suffered to hold intercourse with him, unless in 
presence of a Swedish officer. 

The news of the governor’s arrest spread through 
the Kleinseite, and was productive of the greatest 
lalarm. The proceedings of the investigating com- 


| mittee had previously been little regarded, and their | 


| purport searcely understood. Now, however, they 
| were adverted to, and watched, with interest and ap- 
prehension. Exaggerated rumours, as is usual in such 


| trated, among other quarters, into the Waldstein pa- 


|lace, that the life of the honourable man was in im- 
| minent danger. 


| friend who brought this intelligence had ieft the room: 
|* My dear father! | neither can nor will be silent any 
| longer. The life of Count Martinitz is threatened by 
| these diabolical Swedes, because he is ccnsidered, it 
|seems, the author of that signal, and the head of a 
conspiracy against the lives of the Swedish garrison. 
| As to the second accusation, I know not how far it 
may be true, although it appears to me, upon the 


whole, quite improbable ; but, from the former he must | 


* Joanna!” exclaimed Bertram, much 
Do you wish 


be cleared.” 
| alarmed, * What are you thinking of? 
| us to become our own accusers?” “ You, father,” re- 
| plied she calmly, “ are not implicated in this matter. 
I am the delinquent; and it is, therefore, but just ” 
*O God!” cried the old man, in anguish, “ You will 


” 





[Panes yourself without saving him!” “ Why, surely, 
were I to come forward and admit that it was | 


, : ; . 
| They will not believe you ; you will ruin yourself, 


” 





| and me too, without being of any use to the governor.” | 


“ Be at peace, father,—at least as far as regards your- 
self. I have long considered the matter; indeed, ever 
| since I heard this inquiry was pending. It was I alone 
who originally extorted the secret from these Swedish 
monsters; J alone gave the signal. You were a pri- 


“ My dear father!” cried Joanna, as soon as the | 


;soner at the time, and they dare not touch a hair of 


| your head !—and, as to me, it is by no means clear that 
| they would proceed to extremities. Their object is to 
intimidate, not to be gratuitously cruel !” 

Joanna did all in her power to re-assure her father ; 
| but, in truth, her position was of a most difficult and 
| delicate nature. She would fain have taken the con- 


| templated step without Bertram’s knowledge; but she | 


| dreaded his subsequent interference, in that case. She 
endeavoured to make him feel, that sooner or later the 
/truth must come to light, as the Swedes would never 
| rest till they had sifted the matter to the bottom; she 
represented to him how nobly the count had behaved, 


preferring the exposure of his own person to unworthy | 
and rigorous treatment, rather than betray a girl un- | 


| known to him, whom he had detected in a clandestine 
jact; and that therefore, now his liberty and honour 
were threatened, it became imperative on her to take 
| the blame upon herself. 

concur with her in opinion thus far. 
much more difficult to prevent him from participating 
|in her confession, Bertram tenderly loved his daugh- 
ter; and the idea even of dying with her appeared less 
| afflicting, than that of seeing her exposed to danger in 
| which he had no share. Notwithstanding, the girl 
found sufficient address to quiet her father’s anxious 
| solicitude on this point also,—persuading him, that the 
| actions of a woman were far less likely to be visited 
with severity than those of a man; and dwelling on 
the high and amiable character of Count de la Garde, 


| united in praising for justice and humanity. 

Having thus wrung from the poor old man his slow 
consent, and solemn promise of abstaining from inter- 
jference, the Bohemian maiden, simply and modestly 
| dressed, and attended only by a female servant, as- 
| cended with a sorrowful heart, but firm resolve, the 





denial of the governor, and urged the indelicacy of} castle steps, timidly approached the Swedish sentries, 
subjecting that nobleman to any further scrutiny— | and requested an audience of the Count de la Garde, as 
suggesting that it would be better to follow up their | acitizen’s daughter from the Kleinseite, who had some 


investigation in some other quarter. This proposal 
was, however, vigorously contested by Odowalsky and 
his party ; and De la Garde, overpowered by a majority 
of votes, was at length obliged to yicld to the arrange. 
ment of Count Martinitz being confined, as a close 
prisoner, to his own room, until he should feel disposed 
to be more explicit. ‘The old governor-general sub- 


important communication to make to him, respecting | 


the signal given to the enemy on the eve of the storm- 
ing of the bridge-tower. 


| She, at length, succeeded in inducing her father to | 
But she found it | 


She was soon admitted, and entered, covered with | 


blushes; for there were a great number of. officers 
with the count, and the eyes of all were turned upon 
her, She paused a moment, and the striking beauty 


| Garde to advance a few steps, and suggest her ad- 
| journing into another room, where, finding herself 
alone with the noble Swede, she summoned all her 
strength of mind, and said—* I have been informed, 


sir, that an inquiry has been set on foot against his 


excellency, the governor, who is accused of having 
| fired that rocket, which, in the Swedish head-quarters, 
has been regarded as a signal given their enemy.” 

| ‘You are right,” answered De la Garde, courteously, 
|* Hlave you any further details to communicate?” “[ 
have,” replied she, “and if you, sir, will pledge your 
word that Count Mastinitz shall be restored to liberty, 
and no longer exposed to trouble and vexation, when 
you know the guilty person, | will disclose that per- 
son.” “You!” “ Will you give me your promise ? 
“Yes, provided the count can be fully exculpated.” 
‘He can, most fully and unreservedly. It was J who 
| fired the rocket.” * And do you tell me this yourself?” 
* | cannot endure to see an innocent man, and one so 


universally respected, suffering for an action of my 
low n, and of which, I candidly confess, I am proud.” 
| De la Garde looked at astonishment. 
|‘“* Who are you, young woman She told 
| him her name, and explained, in addition, the cireum- 


| 
poantes which had preceded and accompanied the dis- 


Joanna with 
»” asked he. 


| charge of the rocke By carefully suppressing, however, 
her encounter with Martinitz. Her father’s expedition 
also to Waldstein, in disguise, to apprise him generally 
of the Swedish scheme, she appropriated to herself ;— 
and ended, after exciting at once the astonishment and 
incredulity of her auditor. He listened to her with 
deep attention, but doubted while he listened, and 
| when she had concluded, told her as much. Joanna 
persisted, however, in her confession ; and when De la 
| Garde pointed out the evil consequences which might, 
land most probably would, be entailed on her thereby, 
she shuddered, but continued firm. At length De la 
Garde, after looking at her for awhile with great in- 
| terest, said: “ After what has passed between us, I 
cannot allow you to be at large; at the same time I do 
not wish, for the present, to avail myself of your volun- 
tary impeachment. A commodious room shall be as- 
signed you, where I beg you to reflect upon what I 
have said; and if you shall find, that your generosity, 
or whatever other motive may have induced you thus 
to screen Count Martinitz at your own expense, has 
carried you too far, remember, it is Count de la Garde 
who has heard your confession, and not the president 


of the committee.” 

Joanna made her obeisance, and, not without emo- 
tion, thanked the count for his candour :—but not a 
word did she retract, only begging that her father 
might be informed of what had happened; and then 
willingly followed a servant, who was ordered by the 
| count to conduct her to an apartment named by him- 
self. Here, in the solitude of a confined room, which, 
though tolerably clean and convenient, only received 
its light from a high grated window, the possible con. 
sequences of her step began gradually to unfold them. 
selves. At times, indeed, unused to strong trials, she 
doubted that she had gone too far. She pictured to 
herself her father’s sorrow, and the anxiety of Wald- 
stein, were he to hear of her situation ; and yet, strange 
to say! this latter thought served in some degree to 
It was for his sake she had run so great 
too well, not to feel assured 
course she had taken, 
not, under all circum- 
Thus did she en- 


comfort her. 
'arisk; and she knew him 
that he would approve of the 
and be convinced she ought 
stances, to have acted otherwise. 
deavour to soothe her excited feelings, and ultimately 
awaited her fate with composure and resignation. . 
—— ; 
CHAPTER XIX. 

Leipsic, by the presence of the Count Palatine, was 

In spite of the dis- 


} 


rendered very gay and bril 
tresses of war,—in spite of the still visible devastations 


liant, 


occasioned by so many battles fought in the neighbour- 
hood, the industry and activity of the inhabitants had 
in a great measure restored comfort and good order; 
ind the arrival of Prince Gustavus (the future king of 
Sweden) was celebrated with great splendour: the 
bells rang merrily, and the thunder of cannon an- 
nounced the youthful hero’s entrance into Leipsic, 
where several officers of rank (and amongst others 
Konigsmark) awaited him 

At the town hall, a magnificent entertainment was 
prepared for the prince and all the officers of his staff; 
and it seemed as if similarity of religious worship, and 
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the hopes, which, in this respect, the Protestant party 
had formed from their alliance with the Swedes, had 


induced them to forget all the hardships they had suf- 
fered for several years from this very army. 
Konigsmark availed himself of the first leisure mo- 
ment, on the following day, to communicate to the 
prin e real situation of things before Prague, and 
the reduced state of his a y, owing to their repeated 
fruitless attacks, as well as to the sallies of the be- 
ieged ;—and, finally, he consulted with the prince on 
the measures mn sary to be adopted, in order to get 
possession of the whole town. Gustavus did not teel 


at first disposed to proceed to Bohemia with the entire 
force that Christiana had placed under his command, 
desirous rather to direct his march toward Bavaria, 
for the purpose of supporting General Wrangel; and 
only to send a detachment of his army to Bohemia. 
ut the reasons urged by Konigsmark, who repre- 
sented to him the vital importance of the capture of 
Prague, at last prevailed, and the Count Palatine re- 
solved to commence his military career in a brilliant 
manner, by the reduction of a place of so much conse- 
quence {t was therefore decided, that the prince with 
his troops, should protract their departure from Leipsic 
awhile longer,in order to await the junction of sev ral 
regiments that had been collected in Westphalia, and 
then proceed by forced marches to the Bohemian 
capital 

Odowalsky, who had positive orders from Konigs- 
mark not to leave Prague, but who nevertheless con- 
trived, through the medium of certain friends, to make 
interest with Gustavus, had by this means, at the same 
time that he looked forward with malicious satisfac- 
tion to the punishment of Joanna, received the promise 
of being promoted on the first vacancy to the rank of 
For the first time during a long period, he 


gener il. 

experienced unmingled satisfaction ; and his sanguine 
temperament, ever tending to exaggeration, led him to 
feel certain of the ultimate accomplishment of all his 
view In this spirit, he repaired to Troy; where, 


without first w siahoer on Helen, he requested an au- 
dience of the baron, and in due form demanded the 
hand of his niece, adding that he was in hopes of wed- 
ding her in the character of a general. 


The baron had by degrees become more accustomed 


to Odowalsky, or Streitberg, as he was there address- 
ed; and perceiving the decided sentiments of the young 
lady,—thinking, too, that the conclusion of peace 


would soon make them all friends,—and_ possibly 
somewhat proud at the idea of an alliance with an in- 
fluential Swedish ojlicer,—his original strong pre- 
possessions had begun to give way. Daily intercourse, 


likewise, with this sensible and experienced, though 
irritable soldier, had done a good deal toward softening 
It atforded him amusement in 


the baron’s prejudices. 
his country solitude; and thus the event which he at 


. 4 ’ } } 
first regarded as-intolerable, became gradually looked 


upon almost as a matter of course. The colonel’s pro- 


posal, therefore, was receive d at all events with com- 
placency; and the baron answered, that provided his 
niece and her mother were friendly to the union, his 
ywn consent should not be withheld. 

Helen was accordingly summoned, She was sur- 
prised to find Odowalsky with her uncle, without her 
having previously seen him; and this surprise was in- 
ercased, when the purpose of his visit was communi- 
cated, and Odowalsky, with dignified politeness, in the 
presence of the baron, demanded the honor of her hand. 
While smiles and blushes increased her beauty, she 
gave consent; and the tenderness wherewith her lover 
pressed her to his heart,—his features quivering with 
emotion, gave him a higher claim to the esteem of the 
baron, while Helen was fairly enchanted. The aunt 
and mother now joined the family council. The for- 
mer was still prejudiced against the colonel; for, with 
a true woman's pertinacity, she did not forget the 
hopes she had entertained of her cousin Waldstein 
being the object of Helen’s choice. She could not, 
however. under the circumstances, refuse her sanction : 
and, as for Madame Berka, herself a Protestant, the 
thought of her daughter’s union with a general-elect 
of the all-powerful Swedes, gave birth to many feel- 
ings calculated to gratify, indeed, to elate her. 

The business was therefore speedily settled, and 
Helen was announced to the whole castle as the future 


of Prague his own, and with the view, by proceeding in 
the investigation, to wreak still further vengeance upon 
Waldstein. 
| The inhabitants of the unconquered part of Prague 
now enjoyed tolerable repose, nothing of consequence 
taking place; though still every day increased the em- 
barrassed situation of the closely-invested city. Scarce 
any supplies could find admittance, every thing arriving 
from the country for this purpose having to encounter 
the greatest difficulties and danger, whilst the little on 
hand was insufticient to maintain much longer the great 
number of the inhabitants and garrison. 

Forage for the horses, in particular, grew extremely 
scanty; and this want pressed the more severely in con- 
sequence oi the arrival of Count Buchheim, with his 
corps, Which had just advanced in the greatest haste to 
the aid of Field-Marshal Colloredo, and consisted chiefly 
of cavalry. Accordingly, a council of war was held, 
before which an exact statement was produced, where- 
from it appeared, that, although there was no immediate 


dread of want, still this state of things could not possi- | 


bly continue long, and that relief, either by force or hy 
the conclusion of peace, must be obtained. It was 
therefore resolved, as Generals des Souches and Golz 
vere assembling a considerable force at Budniers, that 


the Buchheim corps should be dismissed from Prague, | 


in order to join that of Golz, and thus form an arma- 
ment sufficiently strong to attack the Swedes, and force 
them to leave Prague at liberty. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the blockade, our volatile 
friend, Leopold, contrived to possess himself of almost 


all the small-talk of the Kleinseite and other places held | 


by the enemy; and, among these scraps of intelligence, 
he learnt the circumstance of Odowalsky’s proposal for 
Helen, his acceptance, and the preparations that were 
making for the nuptials, which were to be celebrated on 
the arrival of the Count Palatine, by whom, it was expect- 
ed, Odowalsky’s commission as general would be received. 
Lest any undexterous tongue should charge itself with 
the communication of this news to Waldstein, Wulden, 
immediately on hearing it, sought his friend, and was 
commencing the disclosure in a very circuitous way, 
when Albert cut him short by anticipating the intelli- 
| gence, and proving that he could receive it almost with 
indifference. In tact, the events of the last few weeks 
had done much to dissolve the spell in which Helen’s 
fascinations had originally bound our hero. He now 
clearly saw and felt that the woman who could hang 
upon this Odowalsky, and that Helen whom he had loved, 
were two beings totally distinct. He, therefore, com- 
mented on Leopold’s information with calm seriousness, 
lamented Helen’s ill fate, and united with his friend in 
predicting the unhappiness which so ill-sorted a mar- 
riage seemed to render certain, 
And Helen thought also of Albert, though with quite 
ditferent sensations. Although the stream of circum- 
stances had carried her along with it, yet a sort of re- 


vulsion had taken place in her mind, and the betrothed | 


of the Swedish leader, Streitberg, could not avoid sighing 
when she thought of the handsome young Bohemian 
count who once knelt at her feet, and whom an approv- 
ing word, spoken in sincerity, would have bound to her 
for ever. The last unsuccessfui attempt of the Swedes, 
too, had atforded a fresh proof of his bravery and ca- 
pacity. 

But the die was cast; and Helen sought abstraction 


from painful thoughts in contemplation of the honour | 


and greatness which awaited her, and in making pre- 
paration for her nuptials, which were to be solemnized 
with becoming splendour. Odowalsky was not sparing 
in presents to his bride, of the most costly description: 
how be came by the jewels, silks, &c. which he lavished 
on her, (and some of which Helen actually recollected 
to have seen adorning the persons of old acquaintances, ) 
iL was not wise to investigate too scrupulously;—they 
were in fact the spoils of war; and, as such, we sup- 
pose he would be acquitted in a court of honour for 
their possession. 

She was seated one day with her mother at the win- 
dow which looked toward the city, and engaged in 
choosing from amongst sundry rich stuffs, laces, &c. 
some articles for her wedding-suit, when a boat glided 
| across the Moldavia, and shortly after, the sound of 
Odowalsky’s firm step was heard ascending the stairs. 


Helen flew to meet him, and he entered smiling, and | 





' dame de Berka, ‘and we will vote you a member. 
Now, what think you, colonel, of this white dress with 
the silver clasps and this ruby collar?” “ Dear Ma- 
dam,” answered Odowalsky, with a smile, “I fear I 
am but bad authority on these subjects. But FE have 
ground for confidence in knowing that my Helen will 
ever be beautiful, robe herself as she may. All I de- 
sire is, that she may be right splendidly attired, as be- 
comes her own perfections, and my bride. But per- 
haps,” continued he, “ you would have the kindness to 
inform my people that they need not wait. I was so 
anxious to see my bride, that | overlooked giving them 
the necessary directions.” ‘This rather broad hint was 
forthwith taken, and Madame Berka, good humoured- 
ly shaking her head, left the room. 

The lovers were now alone; and after some endear- 
ments natural enough to persons so situated, had pass- 
ed between them, Odowalsky proceeded to unfold, 
much to Helen’s astonishment, the history of the rocket 
and of Joanna. The young lady had previously been 
made aware of the institution of the Committee of 
Inquiry, and had heard that Count Martinitz had be- 
come implicated; but all was new to her respecting the 
daughter of Waldstein’s steward, and her interest was 
at once fixed by some hints thrown out touching a pro- 
| bable liaison between the girl and her master. 
| But if such be the case,” said Odowalsky, the 
| gleam of triumphant malice passing over his features, 
i“ I think I know how to cross their loves.—This is, 
however, no ordinary maiden. She has abundant re- 
solution—and is handsome too,” added he, as if willing 
still further to excite his hearer’s attention. ‘ And 
| what will become of her ?” asked Helen, timidly, and 
half shuddering at the expression of her lover’s coun- 
tenance. “ That, we have not yet decided.—The offence 
wherewith she stands charged, on her own admission, 
|is a grave one, and may, if rigorous justice be enforced, 
| touch her life. But then,” continued he, apparingly de- 
bating with himself, “in these cases, death redeems 
and ennobles, even if undergone ignominiously. Were 
it not better,”—and he turned to Helen as he spake, 
—* were it not better to fix an indelible stain upon this 
rustic pet of Waldstein’s, and let her carry it about 
her through a long life?—the brand, for instance, or 
the pillory’—What think you?” “In this I have no 
voice,” answered Helen, much shocked. “ Only, Ernest, 
I beseech you, by the love you profess to bear me, tar- 
nish not your fair fame by descending into the thrall of 
petty jealousy, and suffering it to lead you to acts of 
barbarity. If the girl you speak of must be sacrificed 
to the stern necessities of a state of warfare, let her at 
least be honourably doomed. She deserves this much; 
for remember, Ernest, that she has done nought which 
J would not myself, in similar circumstances, have 
sought to accomplish. Degrade not, therefore, in her 
person, the sex you profess to reverence, and whereto I 
belong.” 

This serious appeal evidently moved the person to 
whom it was addressed. Better feelings seemed to 
check the dark and malignant vengeance over which 
his heart had been brooding, and the bitter sneer where- 
| with he had alluded to Waldstein’s imagined prepos- 
session gave place to a frank smile, as he drew the 
blooming but indignant woman before him upon his 
| knee, and kissed away the sorrowing expression from 
her countenance. 

Meanwhile, in both divisions of the city, on the op- 
| posite side of the Moldavia, things had, after that day of 
contest and storm, become quite peaceable,—as far, at 
least, as regarded the enemy. But the activity of the 
garrison and citizens in completing new means of de- 
fence, and repairing the walls (which had been much 
damaged by the enemy’s artillery) still continued unre- 
| mitting. 
| In a tolerably dark night, the corps under the com- 
/mand of Count Buchheim left the town by the Wisse- 
| hrader-gate, and retired unobserved and uninterrupted 
along the road toward Tabor. The night favoured the 
; concealment of their retreat, and thus Buchheim got 
| considerably the start. But by means of the coun- 
| try people who came into the Swedish camp, and through 
ladherents which here and there the enemy had, it 
{soon became known in the head-quarters of the 
| Swedes. 

Since the departure of Konigsmark, the command of 


bride of Odowalsky, who, after he had passed a few | inquiring whether she had finished the selection of her | the Swedish army had been held by General Wurtem- 
hours of delightful conversation with her, in talking | dress :—* You must despatch, ladies!’ said he: “ the | berg, who immediately summoned his chief officers to 


over their future arrangements, returned to the town, 
in triumph at the idea of being able to call the loveliest 


Palatine will very shortly be here.” “ We had just 
formed ourselves into a committee of taste,” said Ma- 


jJecting of the hostile corps of Golz and Buchheim. At 





a council of war, on hearing that a junction was pro- 
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this council it was resolved that, all things considered, 
Christiana’s cause would be more fully advanced, by the 
breaking-up of the army at present lying before Prague 


—more especially as the Count Palatine would be able | 
Wurtemberg, there- | 


to invest it far more effectively. 


fore, gave orders accordingly; and the inhabitants of the | 
besieged city beheld with astonishment, that same | 


morning, the sinking of the Swedish lines of tents upon 
the Ziskaberg andevery adjacent height, the withdrawing 


of the cannon, and the getting into motion of the Wur- | 


temberg corps. Overjoyed, they exchanged congratu- 
lations with each other respecting this unlooked-for re- 
lease: the occasion whereof seemed at first almost miracu- 
lous: communication with the country round was re- 
established, and provisions became once more tolerably 
plentiful. But these happy feelings were soon suspend- 
ed, when the road the Wurtemberg corps had taken be- 
came known; and the citizens were again ina state of 
anxiety as to what would befall them, in case the Swe- 
dish general succeeded in getting up with Buchheim 
before his junction with Golz. Still, the long-debarred 
liberty of getting outside the gates, and renewing inter- 


course with friends and relatives, was a positive source | 


of present delight, and freely indulged. 
—_— 
CHAPTER XX. 

Waldstein, in the mean time, had been a prey to 
many anxious thoughts. He had heard that the Swedes 
had dared to draw within their detested web his noble 
friend, Count Martinitz,—the information of which fact 
was accompanied by a number of different rumours. 
Some said that the count had given a signal to Field- 
Marshal Colloredo, from the palace-garden; others, that 
he had sent to him a disguised messenger; others again 
pretended to have seen the rocket ascend, not from the 
palace-garden, but the vicinity of the pyramid which 
commemorated the former escape of the governor. All 
these contradictory reports—each of which contained a 
little substratum of truth, (as Albert, and he alone well 
knew,) filled his heart with immediate fear for Count 
Martinitz, and remote apprehensions concerning Joanna, 
over whom he saw the sword hanging as it were by a 
thread. Willingly, therefore, did he avail himself of the 
new state of things, and accompanied Wulden to a gar- 
den situated before the Korn-gate, the fresh verdure 
whereof most gently wooed their senses after so much 
confinement. 

Hither came, in common with many of the inhabi- 
tants of Prague and individuals attached to the gar- 
rison, several Swedish officers belonging to he corps 
left in possession of the Kleinseite; for the place was at 
present regarded (by a sort of tacit compact) as neutral 
ground. By these means, our hero hoped to learn, in 
an indirect way, something about the affair in which he 
was so deeply interested, and respecting which he was 
withheld from direct inquiry by the fear of betraying 
Joanna. 


He sat down ata table where a couple of Swedes | 


had already seated themselves, and whom Leopold had 
engaged in conversation. ‘The discourse for a time turn- 
ed upon various unimportant matters. 


spoke in revilingeterms against a country wherein wine | 


was with difficulty to be procured—paying, meantime, 


due devotion to the Bohemian beer; whilst Waldstein | 


sought some occasion (without exciting suspicion) of 
bringing into debate the occurrences of the dayand the 
celebrated examination. 

Thus occupied, his whole attention was enchained by 
the dialogue of a couple of Swedish dragoons, who had 
seated themselves next to some citizens of the Old- 
Town ata table behind him. “I tell you she is a 
witch,” said one of these men. “Are you not ashamed 
of such silly superstition?” returned the other. “ Our 
colonel, who is acquainted with every thing, says there 
are no witches.” ‘ Our colonel,” rejoined the first, 
“is a free-thinker, that is well known: he goes to no 
church, and mocks the preachers as well as the monks: 
but with us in Sweden, every child can tell you, that 
the Fins carry on all sorts of witchery.”’ “ Ay, indeed!” 
interrupted one of the Old-Town citizens. “ | have often 
heard so; and is it true?”” “To be sure!” replied the 
first dragoon, *‘and has been so ever since the heathen 
times, when they sacrificed to their idols, which were 


nothing else than disguised deviis, who, in return, taught | 


them all sorts of mischief.” “ But what has this to do, 
even if granted, with the maiden of the Kleinseite?” 
asked another citizen. 
course to magical arts in frustrating our scheme for the 


capture of the bridge-tower,” answered the soldier. “Ma- 


gical arts! nonsense!” exclaimed his comrade, ‘ She 


The Swedes | 


“She has, doubtless, had re- | 


carried on some understanding with the people on the 
other side. 
garrison here,” added he, turning to the citizens; * you 
ought to know that better than we.” * ‘The maiden,” 
exclaimed a Bohemian, who had not previously joined 
|in the discourse, “ bears an exemplary character, | 
know both her father and herself; I think it in the last 
| degree improbable that she ever had a paramour,—par- 
| ticularly—-you will excuse me, gentlemen—among sol- 
diers.” “She must have been in understanding with 
some one,” said the least superstitious of the Swedes. 
“ With the devil!” exclaimed his more credulous com- 
panion; “ and for that understanding, she will, to-mor- 
row, be burnt as a witch.” 

Hitherto Waldstein had listened, though with great 
| anxiety, still with resolute calmness. But, at the last 
| words of the dragoon, he sprang up, and Wulden, who 
| had likewise paid the greatest attention to the discourse, 
| saw the moment at hand when his friend, who had thus 
far preserved a kind of incognito, would, in ali proba- 
| bility, betray himself. Accordingly, he rose also; and, 
| taking Albert by the arm, he led him a little aside, en- 
treating him to be composed, and offering to extract 


converse, the facts of the case. 
Resuming discourse with these gentlemen, he said 
smiling, ‘* Our neighbours are discussing no less serious 


| a subject than the existence of witchcraft,—and talk of 


burning a witch in the Kleinseite to-morrow. What 


the officers, “ They know not what they talk about. 


female one,—to be executed to-morrow.’’ Waldstein 
grasped Leopold’s arm, and turned deadly pate, but re- 
mained silent. “ And for what offence, pray?’ resumed 
Wulden, affecting carelessness. “ I scarce know whe- 
ther I ought to satisfy you, as matters stand between 
us,” returned the Swede. ‘ However, I don’t see what 
harm can come of it, especially as sentence is fully pro- 
nounced. The individual in question has been convict- 
ed, upon her own statement, of a highly dangerous 
| connection with some of your party in the Old-Town, 
and to-morrow she expiates her delinquency by decapita- 
tion, which mode of death has been conceded as a fa- 
| your.” 
other, *‘ have been first placed in the pillory; but the 
Count de la Garde, in pity of her youth and sex, has 
remitted that part of the punishment.” “ And her 
crime,” said Waldstein, making a desperate effort to re- 
press his maddening emotion, “ merely faithfulness to- 
ward her prince and country. Is not this sentence 
strange?” “Not a whit,” replied the other. “It is 
the custom and the chance of war: the penalty has 
been risked, and will be enforced. Were you masters 


} 
| 
| 


of a Swedish city, and we lying before the walls in 


order to relieve it, you would find it indispensable to act 
| thus in your turn. What indeed would become of an 
army in a hostile country, did it not resent and punish 


severely conspiracy on the part of the inhabitants?” 


| Punish, but surely not with loss of lite !—and a wo- 
man too!” exclaimed Albert, his words inaudible from 
excess of controlled feeling, which was, in fact, on the 
point of bursting its boundary. 

Lest this untoward accident should happen, Leopold, 
| bowing to the officers, withdrew his friend, and hurried 
him, apparently scarce conscious whether he was led, 
! out of the garden, 
|} alone with Wulden, however, than Waldstein abruptly 
paused, and, turning on his companion a countenance 
in which stern resolve strangely blended itself with bit- 
ter suffering, he said, “ Leopold, she must be rescued !” 
“ She shall !” answered the other, returning the convul- 
sive pressure of his hand; ** only, dear Waldstein, un- 
bend that rigid gaze, and recover your self-possession.” 

After the lapse of another minute, the strained eye- 
balls became relaxed, and their wild expression was 
drowned in a flood of tears. “ I cannot,” exclaimed the 
poor youth, throwing himself upon the bosom of his 


friend, * I cannot overcome the horror, the agony, of 


this news !—Joanna to suffer death! and from devotion 


to her country, and to me!” Wulden let the first vio- 
lence of emotion subside, and then said, “ My brother! 
| You may rely upon me. My whole strength, powers, 
my life itself—all are yours. But let us consider and 
determine with circumspection! Come, Albert, rest 
upon this bank :—you are agitated as I never saw you 
before: the blow fell too suddenly !” Let us not lose 
| one moment,”—cried Waldstein: ** We must first learn 
where her place of confinement is situated, and then 


e ‘ ba 
| invent the means to free her thence.” ‘ But not by 


They say she has a paramour amongst the | 


| temerity, must aid us in this business. 


from the officers with whom he had previously he ld | 
| and the latter hastened directly to the several authorities 


means this?” “ Oh, the blockheads!” answered one of} 


‘There certainly is, however, a delinquent,—and that a| 


“She should more properly,” interposed an-| 


No sooner did he perceive himself 


the employment of force ;--that will hardly succeed. 
Think on the favourable position of the Swedes !’-- 
“Force or fraud,——l care not! Somehow, her rescue 
must be accomplished. Upon my students I can de- 
pend. They will storm the castle, if I command it.” 
“Why, Waldstein,” said Leopold, forcing a grim smile : 
* Where is your customary discretion? Cunning, not 
I have already 
a scheme forming in my mind;—follow me to the town: 
all depends on our gaining exact information.” 

Waldstein almost involuntarily followed his friend, 
whose self-command and promptitude on this occasion 
displayed points in his character hitherto undeveloped. 
In the town, the news of the threatened execution now 
began to spread with surprising rapidity, and to exas- 
perate the minds of all at the cruelty of the Swedes. 
Joanna herself was known to many, and her honest 
father to more. Every one was affected at her melan- 
choly fate, her beauty, her youth, and the noble object 
for the sake of which she was now about to lay down 
her life. A sensation, bordering even upon the worship 
of a martyr, seized every heart, and steeled it against 
the unsparing enemy. 

Wulden related to his father the cruel circumstance, 


of the city, by whom it was immediately determined to 
send a deputation to the head-quarters of the Swedes, 
and endeavour to procure, if not a remission, at least 
an alleviation of the punishment,—profiering, at the 
same time, a liberal ransom for the life of the accus- 
ed. 

Waldstein heard all this with some pleasure, inas- 
much as it testified the universal respect wherein Jo- 
anna was held; but that the Swedes would give up their 
victim voluntarily, he never for one instant believed, 
and even thought the deputation might be more preju- 
dicial than advantageous, since it would impress the 
enemy more fully with the importance of their nrisoner. 
What then was to be done’? The first and most neces- 
sary point was to inform himself of the situation of her 
prison, of its security, and the possibility of penctrating 
it. His whole soul was devoted to this project, and he 
resolved to spare neither blood, nor life itself, if neces- 
sary, In its accomplishment. In the heroical maiden he 
vowed to liberate, he saw merely a noble self-devoted 
individual, attached to him by friendly ties. The lover, 
he thought, had nothing to do with th question, for it 
never struck him as possible, that under any circum- 
stances, he should wed the daughter of his domestic. 

And he resolved, moreover, that he would attempt this 
enterprise alone. He was well aware of its difficulty 
and danger, and thought, on further consideration, that 


he had no right to bring into hazard the life of any of 


his generous triends. 

He resolved, therefore, to disguise himself in the cos- 
tume of a trading Israelite ;—and a long black robe, a 
girdle round the loins, a high cap, black curled hair, and 
a beard of the same colour, sufficiently concealed the 
identity of his person. ‘Thus, alone, and with a bundle 
on his back under whose light weight he bent in order 
to conceal his walk and figure, he wandered through 
the gate, and, crossing the Moldavia, he reached the 
Kleinseite without adventure. He moved on, fearing 
much more the prevention of his scheme, in case of de- 


tection, than any danger that might accrue to him per- 


| sonally. 


He was not recognised, however, and arrived without 
hinderance at the road called the Bruska, which his un- 
cle had constructed through the rocks of the Hradschin, 
in order to have a near and commanding ascent up to 
the castle-hill. The road, which is wide enough for 
several coaches, winds up the he ights, and, on the left 
hand, a side-path leads to the summit in another direc- 


tion. ‘This latter is the ancient “ Castle staircase,” 
and Waldstein observed that many persons procceded by 
this route. He heard the discourse, now and then, of 


the pi ssers-by, and learnt that the « urlosity, mixed with 
pity and horror, which universally moves the common 
class on occasions of deep interest, was now the cause 
ff alluring the idle to this place, where, from the moat, 
the tower was to be seen in which the unhappy girl was 
to end her lite as a sacrifice to love of her country. 
With palpitating heart, Albert followed the multitude, 
who all poured along toward the moat. Here, wher 
the ancient royal castle, towering upon the long-extend- 
ed back of the Hradschin, overlooked toa great distance 
the country round, the height sinks abruptly downward, 
and forms, from the north side of the castle, a nearly 
unscaleable chasm, which is termed the Hirsch-oraben 


It is now planted with trees and hedges, and turned into 
| 


—— 
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a pre tty garden. briage leads across it into the cas- 
tle; andtwo higt good repair,— 
styled the black and wl the moat, lean- 
ing agaist j serving in carlier 
i fortification, but 


criminals, s here that Joanna, 


times as is dungeons for the 
impr onl 
901 examination took nore serious turn, 


first time, un- 


ed, is 


Waldstein 


information afforded 

jnainted with the 
indow | occasionally, as they 
told him, over to the open 
ountry, appear » bid farewell to 
the worid arouna | 

Her appearance behind the 


bars, and Waldstein, fi ft the tower, awaited 


expected 


her coming with n 1 feeling f hope and despair. 
Sut she did not appear ;— probably occupied, on the last 
day Which was eran i or this lie, by more serious 
thoughts tl 
Wald tein, i ever, minutely examined the tower, the 


in such as the distant view might suggest. 


window, and the whole of the various parts appertaining 


to that section of the castle,—observing where the sen- | 


tinels were stationed, and where the wall might be most 
easily scaled. Hle then stole into the castle with his 
wares, hoping to extract from the inmates and guards 
further intelligence, and bent on making as any’ a 
survey as possible of the interior of tue tower and 1 
structure. 

Thus several hours passed, when, rich with observa- 


tions and plans, and holding the firm determination of 


liberating Joanna this night, he returned by the same 


road to the Old-’‘Town. 


Mid-day was gone by, and his friends had been mak- | 


ing various speculations as to his long absence, when our 
hero, having thrown aside his disguise, re-entered bis 
house In these speculations Leopold did not join; for 
his secret. feelings dictated to him where Albert had 
been, and on what errand. ‘The two friends encounter- 
threshold, and one glance at the pe rturbed 


ildstein rendered all clear. “ And 


ed on the 
countenance of W 
you would keep your expedition a secret from me! 
cried Wulden. “ You think I will leave you to go 
te Dear Leopold i nter- 
continued the former 
Waldstein caught his 
exclaimed he. * By 


through the danger alone !” 
posed the other. “ Is this fair?” 
reproat htully, ** Is it triendly 
companion’s hand “ Pardon me,” 
heaven, it was no reservedness! Why are you to ven- 
ture and sutter for my sake 
less, knowing you to be absent, in danger’? Did you not 
promise this morning, in the garden, that I should share 
it with you’” “My generous friend! 1 should be 
unworthy of such disinterested zeal, were | to refuse 
the offer it dictates;—you shall know all.” And, commu- 
nicating every thing that he had heard and observed, 
Albert proceeded to debate on the most eligible plan for 
further measures 
> 


CHAPTER XNf, 


In the castle of Troy also, this day, there was a heart 
full of anxious expectation As the reader will have 
observed, Helen's position toward her betrothed was far 
from being the same as at a former period, when stolen 
interviews, under the veil of night and secresy, only al- 
lowed her to cast, at times, a few looks into the heart of 
her friend; and when 
imagination, gave to hisevery word a distinct and higher 


in security, added toa passionate 


meaning. All this romance gradually wore away upon 
more frequent intercourse; and unpleasant scenes, such 
as that respecting Waldstein’s mantle, often took place. 
It is true, peace was as often restored: but the discord 
which had been struck, not trom accidental occurrences, 
but from a leading ditference of character, was never 
thotoughly set right. Let it not be believed, as it gene- 
rally is, that such little disputes and reconciliations 
serve to animate love the more. ‘True love, which is 
founded upon mutual esteem as well as attection, needs 
no such contrast of light and shade. 
derstandings are, on the contrary, like so many slight 
wounds which may, doubtless, heal in the heart, yet 
always leave sears behind. 

Waldstein’s image occasionally floated upon her mind, 
and doomed her to the agony of remorse. She could 
not conceal from her own judgment, that a union with 
him—the friend of her youth and the beloved of her 
countrymen—would have been at once more honourable 


and prudent. His name was on every lip, his praises in 


every heart; nor could the preparations for the eee || 


“ And should I suffer | 


Repeated misun- | 
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—albeit they diverted for awhile her increasing melan- 
choly—by any means dispel it. 

The story of Joanna caused these unwelcome feelings 
to expand with fresh vigour, and lent new zest to her 
growing distrust of Odowalsky. The hopes of her ap- 
pearing in men’s eyes as the bride of a hero of the Pro- 
testant faith, had vanished, for it became obvious that 
her betrothed was merely an ambitious adventurer; and 
she could not but be aware to how much disadvantage 
her conduct would be compared, particularly in the eyes 
of Waldstein, with that of the heroic and self-devoted 
Joanna. 

That Waldstein had once warmly loved her, was cer- 
tain !—it was probable that some remains of this liaison 
still lingered within his bosom. A serious attachment, 
on his part, toward the gardener’s daughter, she could 
not credit, feeling certain that the nephew of the Duke 
of Friedland would never so far forget his lineage and 
station. Still, solicitude for her fate would, doubtless, 
actuate him powerfully and stimulate his exertions ; and 
whoever should be instrumental in effecting her deliver- 
ance, would acquire a right to his warmest gratitude, 
especially were hazard and difficulty to be experienced. 

This thought became gradually clearer to the mind 
of Helen; the more plainly it developed itself, the mor« 
interest it had for her; and she at last formed a fixed 
plan on the subject. She was determined to rescue the 
daughter of Bertram, to conceal her in a safe spot, and 
to inform her lord of this by a sure way; and, when either 
peace, or the capture of the c ity, should compromise every 
affair of this nature, then would she, as a welcome gift, 
present to Waldstein his rescued dependant. 
all this might lead, Helen either could not, or would not, 
| attempt to foresee. 

Thus were there two parties—and those most op- 


Joanna’s place of confinement, and the extent of its 
security. 
white-tower, and succeeded in making herself known to 
the jailor by means of'a trusty attendant and messenger, 
to whom the jailor’s wife was related. De la Garde, 
whose slow consent had been wrung to this extreme 


! | measure, had ordered the utmost forbearance and gentle- 
The watch, | 


ness to be used toward the unhappy girl. 
therefore, was not very strict; and if, instead of Joanna, 
some resolute man had been imprisoned there, he might 


readily have effected his escape ;—nay, it seemed as if | 


De la Garde would not have been much displeased at 
such a result. 

Helen built her scheme upon these various observa- 
tions and accounts; and the faithful Margaret (the at- 
tendant before alluded to) afforded her every possible 
aid. Disguises and horses were secretly procured; and 
m that same day whereon Waldstein had passed so 
many hours in making preparations for the enterprise 
of the following night, Helen was also occupied with 


arrangements for her plan for the accomplishment of | 


| the same object. 

The sun of a cheerful summer’s day had descended, 
and twilight spread its shades over the city, wrapping 
in dusk and silence the numerous streets, and the gloomy 
precincts in which was confined the object of so much 
friendly interest and anxiety. ‘The hapless Joanna beheld 
the near approach of the termination of her short exist- 
ence. Her execution was fixed for the next morning. 
She felt the completest consciousness of her innocence, 


but also the fullest conviction that nothing could save | 


her, as the exertions of several persons of rank in the 
Kleinseite, nay, the interest of the governor-general 
himself, had been to no purpose. Her life, hitherto, had 
been calm and innocent. Such little weaknesses and 
errors as even the best human being cannot wholly 
avoid, she had heartily confessed and repented of; to her 
God she believed herself reconciled; nay, she hoped, 
that He would accept as expiatory of her perhaps un- 
known faults, the sacrifice of her youthful life, which 
she lost only from a pure feeling of duty, and from for- 
eign injustice, 

| ‘Two points, however, there were, which still continu- 

ed to discompose her: first, the natural distress of her 


father, whose heart-rending sorrow, when, after long | 


prohibition, he was at length permitted to visit the ad- 
judged victim, unhinged her soul, and made her pain- | 
fully doubt how far she had been justified in subjecting | 
him thereto; and secondly, the remembrance of Wald- 
stein, which she sought in vain to repress. Of what 
nature would his emotions be, when he heard of her 
doom ?—Would he make any effort to rescue, or even 
to see her !—These and similar thoughts returned, 


To what | 


positely situated—interested in gaining information of 


Helen learnt that her prison was in the | 


though often chased away, to her mind. How frequently, | 


| doting this last nigh of | her earthly existence, when 

| she would have collected her thoughts, and directed 
them to that Power before whose throne she was soon 
to stand, did she surprise herself in recollections of 
quite a different nature! She beheld before her his 
beloved form, she heard the cherished tones of his 
voice! The scenes of that evening whereon he had 
rowed her over the lake—with his chagrin on finding 
the portrait—all pressed upon her heart. She reflect- 
ed what result might have occurred, could she, before 
the invasion of the Swedes, have spoken with him, 
}and unfolded that which might have dispersed his evi- 
| dent suspicions, 

Thus passed the hours even quicker than Joanna 
had hoped; and, as night approached, the jailor’s wife 
brought her evening meal, which, since she had been 
sentenced to death, had been supplied in plenty and 
delicacy. At the same time she lighted the lamp. 

Joanna partook of little ;—and the woman proceed- 
ed to inform her how many people had, since yester- 
day, been pressing round about the castle and the 
white-tower, in hopes of seeing her. ‘ He perhaps,” 
| sighe od Joanna to herself, “ he might have been among 
/thisnumber!” She learnt also, that a deputation of 
the principal men of both the Old and New-Town had 
arrived at the castle, in order to solicit remission of her 
sentence; and her heart, at this news, beat violently. 
The love of life still worked, in fact, forcibly within 
her young breast, when any circumstance revived it ; 
and the thought that this attempt had perhaps taken 
place at Waldstein’s instance, forced the blood impetu- 
ously through her veins. The woman at length dis- 
appeared with her provision basket, having extinguish- 
| ed the lamp,—and darkness and silence again reigned 
‘around Joanna. 

| The bell in the tower of St. Veit announced the 
|midnight hour, when the prisoner was roused from a 
train of mournful thought, by imagining that she heard 
a siight rustling without, under the casement of her 
prison. It soon became paipable, and apparently as- 
cended higher and higher. 
| She listened in breathless anxiety, until, at length, 
| she fancied she saw a figure move outside the bars of 
the casement. Directly afterward a soft voice pro- 
nounced her name.—* Gracious heaven! what does 
thia mean?” muttered Joanna. “Can it be possible 
that a rescue is at hand? Should my father” and 
she thought of some one else. Just at that moment 
| the voice repeated, somewhat louder: “Joanna! are 
you there ?”—It was not her father’s voice—it was 
but oh! the mingled hope and joy kept her mute, 
and answer she could not—it was the voice of her 
lord !— 

On a third adjuration, however, she gathered energy 
to reply, and a brief suppressed explanation ensued. 
Waldstein was near her—was come to liberate her.— 
Waldstein !—the idol of her dreams!—the man for 
whose sake chiefly she had staked her life, and was on 
‘the point of losing it upon the scaffold! He came to 
return the service, by rescuing that life at the hazard 
of. his own. 

The hollow sound of blows levelled at the bars now 
alone broke the stillness. Joanna sank upon her knees, 
/and stretching her arms toward heaven, prayed for a 
| blessing upon “him—prayed for his happiness, which 
was linked with her own, whatever shape her future 
fate micht take. Not her liberation,—not restored 
life, (should the bold undertaking succeed,) was it that 
busied her soul ;--it was only the danger to which he 
exposed himself, and the enraptured possibility of being 
beloved by him. 

In this frame of mind she continued kneeling, and 
offering up prayers to God, and vows to the holy vir- 

| gin and the patron-saints of her country, until again 

roused by the voice of her deliverer, who, as some 
loosened stones rolled withinside of the apartment, 
besought her to take care and keep out of their way. 

She had frequently, within the last few days of her 

|imprisonment, gazed wistfully up to the lofty grated 
window of her comfortless room, ané occasionally at- 
| tempted to reach it, in the vague hope that some means 
| might thence be suggested of escape. A large heavy 
table in the middle of the chamber was with great 
trouble pushed by her underneath the window, and 
|one of the chairs placed upon it, whilst another served 
as a step whereby to mount the table: thus, in such 
hours as she knew she would not be surprised, she had 
| ascended her weak scaffolding, and, not without dan- 
| ger, purchased a glimpse into the castle-garden and 


over the hills situated opposite. This prospect filled 
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her occasionally with deeper sadness at thought of 
leaving for ever the beautiful world that lay before her, 
together with all who were dear to her; at the same 
time, however, it had served to inform her that the 
walls of the ancient tower were in many places decayed 
—and the bars, particularly on tne right side, very in- 
secure; and that by means of any strong instrument, 
such as a mattock or crow-bar, they might easily be 
loosened, and room made to allow the sliding out of any 
person. ‘The wall certainly descended to a very great 
depth outside, even to the foot of the tower;—and 
thence, the rock (sparingly covered with grass) sank 
again to the very bottom of the moat; but a strong 
rope might be made of the bed-covering and clothes, 
whereby a prisoner might let him or herself down to 
the rocks, and from thence Joanna felt sufficient confi- 
dence in her adroitness to be able to reach successively 


the Hirsch-graben, the Bruska, and the house of a boat- | 


man whom she knew, and by whose aid she might es- 
cape across the Moldavia. 

Bat she was in want of implements; and though she 
took abundant care—by removing the chairs and table, 
to prevent any suspicion of her plotting, on the part of 
the attendant, this latter could never be prevailed on to 
leave with her even the knife she brought. 

She had therefore gradually resigned all hope; and 
the revulsion of her feelings was proportionably strong 
when deliverance now appeared not only possible, but 
almost certain;—and through the channel, too, which— 
in honest truth—she had most expected and wished. 
On starting from the abstraction we before described, 
she once more, and as if instinctively, pushed the table 
against the wall, placed the chairs, mounted, and with 
joyful amazement did Waldstein soon behold her imme- 
diately opposite him behind the bars. 

She now became active and useful—pointing out to 
Albert the despoiled parts of the wall, and the places 
in which the bars were fixed most loosely; but it seem- 
ed to her as if, since she stood up there, Waldstein 
worked with less industry,—as if his looks were more 
frequently directed towards her than his crow-bar,— 
and asif his companion (of whom she now first be- 
came aware) was forced to accomplish the most. 

At length, the bars gave way, an issue which Joan- 
na’s instructions had forwarded. The window 
opened, Wuldstein presented Joanna his hand, and 
begged her encouragingly not to be afraid, for he 
would bring her safely down. Inwardly, but fervent- 
ly, thanking the Deity, she sprang forward, slipped 
through, and was received in Waldstein’s arms.— 
One moment, whilst those arms encircled the blushing 
girl, a rapturous feeling banished all thoughts of their 
peculiar situation from our hero’s mind ; but, * She is 
not born for thee!” cried a warning voice within him. 
He collected himself, kindly raised the almost uncon- 
scious girl, and half led, half bore her down the steps 
of the ladder, which Wulden, who had pushed hastily 
on before, now held firm. 

When arrived at the bottom, Waldstein threw over 
the rescued maid a Swedish horseman’s cloak. Leo- 
pold presented hgr a cap of corresponding character; 
and it was now she observed, that both m:n were at- 
tired in the cavalry uniform of the enemy. 

All this was the work of a few moments. The 
youths guided Joanna, trembling with joy and anxiety, 
down to the shore, where there was a boat in waiting 
for them. 

The strength and resolution, which, during the busi- 
ness of her liberation, had upheld our heroine, aban- 
doned her when nearly in safety. The different sensa- 
tions which during the shortly-passed moments had 
rushed upon her, had been too mighty, too variable,— 
and she felt so exhausted, that she was hardly capable 
of getting into the boat. But, as they glided over the 
face of the water, recollection returned, and with an 
intense consciousness of what Waldstein had done for 
her, she slid from off the bench upon which he had 
placed her in the boat,—and from his arm, which sup- 
ported her,—to his feet, striving (though almost inca- 
pable of speech) to thank him for his exertion and haz- 
ard. In vain, for some time, did the latter endeavour 
to raise and re-assure her. 

Wulden, during this scene, had, with his customary 
acuteness and consideration, kept aloof, and engaged 
the boatman in conversation, to draw off his-attention 
likewise : but as soon as Joanna had been persuaded 
to resume her seat, Albert called him forward, and the 
friends learnt from their fair companion, how she had 
lived whilst in confinement; how she had gained infor- 
mation of the attack upon the bridge-tower; her meet. 





was | 


ing with Count Martinitz; her capture, examination, and 
other circumstances. ‘The recollection of so much that 
had been painful, the mention of so many important 
occurrences—presented, now they were in safety, a wel- 
come diversion, and hindered Waldstein and Joanna 
from yielding too much to their sensibilities. 

Thus engaged, the long course down the Moldavia 
seemed to occupy but little time, and Waldstein start- 
ted up astonished, as, far below the city, the boat put to 
shore, and the trees became visible under which Wulden 
had ordered his groom to wait with three saddled horses. 
They found every thing in readiness, and upon one 
horse a packet containing three mantles of that descrip- 

| tion usually worn by Bohemian bourgeois. ach of the 
youths immediately threw one of these over his Swedish 
uniform, which it completely concealed,—and directed 
' Joanna to follow their example. 
This done, Waldstein assisted Joanna to mount her 
horse, and, as they proceeded at a pretty quick pace, in- 
formed her of the plan he and Wulden had laid down 
for her safety. ‘Themselves, he told her, were forced to 
be again, betimes on the following day, in Prague, at 


the posts to which bonour and duty called them. They | 


could not therefore accompany Joanna far, and had, 
on that account, resolved to conduct her to an 
married relation of Leopold’s (a sister of his father) in 
the vicinity of Kaurzim, who had for a long time lived 


there retired, and to whom her nephew had already, the | 


evening before, sent a courier in order to make her ac- 
quainted with the whole occurrence. 

“ Yet notwithstanding this forewarning,” cried Wul- 
den, gaily, ** I would lay any wager my worthy relative 


thinks that Joanna and J are playing the hero and he- | 


roine of a romance.” * Well, a romance it certainly is,” 
answered Albert. “ True,” 
the hero, we must look elsewhere.’ “ But,’ said Joan- 
na timidly, “as you cannot have had any reply to your 
communication, may not my visit be possibly unwel- 
come ?—I fear—” “ Fear nothing,” 
ardent Leopold: “ I know my aunt well, who is, con- 
trary to the usual custom of old maids, the best crea- 
ture in the world, and particularly fond of having any 
hand in an adventure. Be assured, she will receive you 
with all kindness.”’ ‘Should she indeed do so, I will 
strive to the utmost to it,’ answered Joanna. 
“ You already deserve it,” interrupted Waldstein. sut 
listen further. You will remain with the Lady The- 
resa von Wulden until the roads are free from the Swedes, 
(who have now turned toward the parts of Tabor and 
Budweis,) when I shall probably have you conducted to 
my relation, the Countess Harrach, at Vienna.” Joan- 
na heard these arrangements with a kind of terror. 
She was to be removed from Prague, perhaps for a long 
period; and separation from him who appeared to her 


’ 


interrupted the 


deserve 
‘ 


almost in more than an earthly light was inevitable, imme- | 


diate. She was struck dumb; but, too collected and too 


discreet to object, she said, after a pause :— I acknow- | 


ledge the advantage and kind precaution which your plan 
implies, my lord! Permit me only to ask one question : 
| —what will be done with regard to my father ?”—* Your 
reasonable,” Waldstein ;—* for 
remain In doubt, as to the 


question is answered 
awhile the good old man must 
details of your fate. But when he learns, to-morrow, that 
you have escaped, I hope that this certainty of your deli- 
verance will put him at ease on the other score :—and 
| subsequent y———— “ My lord!” interrupted Joanna : 
| “ my father is notin Prague—he will learn nothing to-mer- 
“ Not in Praguc cried Albert: “ where is he 
“That I know not,” returned Joanna; “ he sent 


” 


” 
row. 
| then?” 


to inform me by a confidential person a few days since, | 


that he could not be a witness of my death, and was going 
to try an extreme chance.” 


Wulden, hastily. “ That is as little known to me,” 
replied she, “ as whither he is gone. But on account of 


this very uncertainty, I feel impelled to entreat—” “ I 
understand you, Joanna,” said Waldstein, kindly. “ But 
for the present nobody—not even he—must know where 
| you are. Bertram is a worthy and excellent man, and 
a tender father; but in this matter I dare not trust him. 
Even his joy might betray the secret. But this I pro- 
mise you :—he shall, as soon as I can possibly find means 
|of furnishing him with the intelligence, learn that you 
are in safety.”” Joanna bowed her head and said no 
| more. 
| Leopold now observed—* This conversation induces 
|us toride too slowly. Remember, the Swedes may 
be at our heels, and it would be well therefore to spur 
|on.” They did so, and flew—-each wrapped in the veil 
of some peculiar train of thonght—across the plain. 
With Waldstein and Joauna, indeed, thought was busy. 





un- | 


rejoined his friend, “ but for | 


* Of what?” interrupted 


although volatile, was capable of th 


The night was now fast passing, and they were not 
far distant from the termination of their journey, when 
day began to dawn in the east, and gave to view the 
outlines of surrounding objects, while the morning-star 
beamed on thein from the left. Leopold now reminded 
his companions, that they must leave the high road for 
a side-path, which he pointed out. 

* ‘The morning-star shows us the way,” said Waldstein, 
raising his eye sadly toward it, as thought of the ap- 
| proaching separation fell heavy upon his heart. They 
now perceived at a distance the grey walls of the castle, 
) Which was situated on the summit of a little hill. 
They soon reached it, and admittance being demanded 
and given, the riders sprang into the court. An aged 
female attendant now appeared with the information, 
| that her noble lady was sleeping; but that she had orders 


| to receive Baron Wulden and his company. 

| Albert assisted Joanna to dismount, who, through the 
exertion of the ride and her own anxiety united, was al- 
}most worn out. * 1 woul | Albert, 
turning to Leopold, “‘ to procure some refreshment for 


d entreat you,” said 


our companion; she is nigh fainting.” 

Wulden gave directions to the attendant had 
been measuring and examining the supposed lad with 
female 
form was concealed by the ample riding-cloak): and in 
order to insure prompt measures—as well as from deli- 
cacy to the others—he entered himself the interior of 


‘who 


curious looks, and now heard astonished that a 


the building, leaving Waldstein and Joanna in the 
| hall. 

| Our hero conducted his fair charge toa seat, and press- 
ed her hand f rvently within his own :—-but neither spake, 


for their emotion was too deep for words. 


} Waulden had imagined that these moments would have 


| been appropriate d to bidding each other farewell; but his 
j}return found both, as we have described, silent. Nota 
syllable had lightened their full hearts. He brought a 
message of much courtesy from his aunt, who promised 
to use the greatest caution to ensure Joanna’s safety. 
Another female domestic followed him, stating that every 
thing was in readiness for the lady’s accommodation; and 
it now became obvious that the parting moment had ar 
rived. Joanna, collecting all her strength, raised herself 


trom the seat, made a respectful obeisance to her youthful 
lord, who returned her farewell with repressed 
—and only addin 
ther!” vanished into the castl 

The young men now mounted their steeds, and rode 
ata very swift pace into the open country. It was 


ardour, 


g,ina broken voice, * Greet my fa- 


with her gwuide. 


some time before any discourse passed between them. 
Indeed, the towers of Prague had esrown upon their 
view, before Waldstein’s abstraction (which his friend 
did not choose to interrupt) gave way. He now check- 
ed his horse, and stretching out his hand to Wulden,. 
said: * How shall I thank you, my dear friend, for 
what you have done me this night ?"—* By saying no 
more about it,” replied the frank-hearted young man. 


* [tis enough for me, that our expedition has succeed- 


ed; that the heroic girl is safe; and that your heart has 
“ Alas! 
with a mournful smile, “that is not so 
{shall I be light of heart. This 

for why, Leopold, should I strive, 
fully, to hide the truth from you 2--th young wo- 
l, unmerited death, 


She loves me, Leopold ! l 


recovered its serenity.” answered Waldstein, 
Never again 
poor young woman, 
even if I could success- 
3 poor 


man has been preserved from a crue 
but not from a fatal passion. 


have unhappily excited in the bosom of one to whom 
reciprocity of affection would be madness, a flame 
which consumes her, and has communicated itself to 
me. Ihave sought long to hide from my heart the 


consciousness of this truth—but it is forced upon me!” 


Wulden was touched to the quick. His nature, 
truest feeling 
and the nicest delicacy ; and blending his own with 
his friend’s lamentations, respecting the cruelty of cir. 
cumstances in this instance, he utterly forbore frora all 
attempt at raillery, even when Waldstein professed his 


intention of leading, for Joanna’s sake, a life of ce- 


libacy. 
—>—— 
CHAPTER XXII. 

On re-entering the city, which they accomplished, 
jas they had left it the foregoing night, without re- 
mark, the friends beheld with surprise the populace, 
aus well as the garrison, in lively activity upon the 
walls—as also round the gates; whilst in the adjacent 
streets likewise unusual bustle predominated. Now, 
as the enemy was distant and no immediate danger to 
be anticipated, these appearances looked very singular. 














They might, however, be merely precautionary, or 
have for their object reparation of those damages oc- 
casioned by t former attacks. 

The you men hastened, Wulden to his father, and 
Wa r t Plachy,—in order to ease both of all 
inxiet ] y had ind ented a plausible ex- 
cu i the preceding for their intended ab 

e, and conse lently 3 Iresh inquiries were now 

de From their fricnds they learnt, however, the 
occasion, ad nece ity, of the increased a tivity al 
luded to Bad news had arrived. General Wurteim 
berg, it jad overtake nd beaten Buch- 
heim, betore the itter had been able to effect a june 
tion with the force of Golz, and therefore General 
Conti ¢ ered his duty to put nself and the gar- 
rison } reatest act ty Workmen were every 
Ww ‘ I red to repair to th ditferent despoiled parts 
of the walls, in order to put them into a state of de- 
fence iresh tre nents were to be thrown up, 
mines dug, arms and artillery prepared, and ine ans | 
taken to cast cannon-balls and howitzers. 

Albert and Leopold betook themselygs to their posts, 
and were soon in the thick of ISINESS Every thing 


went on spiritedly the citizens worked as well as the 





soldiers; and, in a few days, the fortifications were in 
such forward progress, that the advance of the Swe- 
dish force under Wurtemberg might be awaited with 
tolerable ynfidence 

And in reality it did advance! ‘The re ports had not 
heen unfounded Buchheim had been overtaken, 
beaten, and made prisoner; and Wurtemberg, having 
scoured and vastated the country around, would, 
in all probabilit shortly present himself, once more, 
before the walls of Prague 

Waldstein, under circumstances, found abun- 
dant occupation to di mind froin thoughts of 
Joanna Hie disclosed her retreat to no one, and 
thereby cut himself off from all chance ot receiving 
intelligence respecting her welfare ; and as to either he 
or Leop ytd leaving the garrison, even ior a single aay, 
it was not to be thought of: 


Meanwhile Wurtemberg, contrary to expectation, 


engaged himself with the siege of ‘Tabor; and this 
event rendered the communication between Prague 
and the adjacent country more free. Hence, to his 
surprise, Waldstein one morning received a visit in 


Baron von Zelstow, who em- 


paternal 
paternal 


his tower from the old 
braced him with true 


| circumstantially all that had happened to hin and 


joy, and made him re- 


late 

the town. ‘This account finished, Waldstein enquired, 
in return, how it had gone with his friends at Troy 
* Alas! bad, nephew, bad!” answered the old man. 


were almost harassed to death; but, 
are, for the present, at least, freed 
* Tlow so’? Have the Swedes 
* Not exactly; but our 


‘* For awhile, we 
thank God! we 


from our perse¢ utors 


retired also on that side 
party has withdrawn itselt * “What! is the colonel 
no longer at Troy’? How comes that * Many 


things have occ urred . and affairs stand not now as 


. ! 
they did soine weeks ago. 
“ \ es, 


the matter respecting your steward’s daughter.” 
d Waldstein, somewhat startled; “ she 


indeed !”" replic 
was to have been executed,’’— 
* Ay! they did indeed meditate that most shameful 


act ot and Colonel Streitberg was foremost 


in urging its completion. 


iInjUSLICE 
It was this which irritated 
my niece; they quarrelled several times about it; aud 
Helen at length to free the unfortunate 
girl from the tate that awaited her.” *‘ Helen!” ex- 
claimed Waldstein. “ She determine to act in direct 
and public opposition to her betrothed ?”’ “ Not public! 
But, it seems, her 


determined 


The whole was arranged privately. 

effort was made too jate.” “ Too 
Albert, affecting great surprise.— Even so: when the 
jailer, who had been bribed by Helen, unlocked the 
prison-door, and was going to lead out the girl, he did 


late!” 


You, of course, know of 


WALDSTEIN, OR THE SWEDES IN PRAGUE. 


lution in the young lady’s heart. The deliverer of the 
Old-Town and the heroic defender of the bridge-tower, 


| appears to the high-souled * Helen of Troy’ in a very 


glorious light.” 

But if this communication was either meant or ex- 
pected to be joyfully received, the speaker must have 
found himselt mistaken. On Waldstein, the impression 
made thereby, so far from being agreeable, was de- 
cidedly the reverse. thought 
our hero ;—* What ! And 
does she imagine me so frail as to be thus lightly 
caught again The loquacious Baron, finding Albert 
maintained silence, and conceiving that still plainer | 
speaking was advisable, went rambling on, and was| 
even confirming Waldstein’s supposition, by saying | 
that he was charged with greetings from the fair maiden 
to her cousin, when the latter interrupted him by ab-} 
“ And are these greetings and this 
the Bohemian victim, known 
to the lady's betrothed?” *‘* Why, not to him certainly. 
How can you ask sucha question? Besides, he is no 
longer in Prague.’ * Not in Prague! No doubt, then, 
busied in scenting out the track of the intended sacri- 
he seems to 


“He can assure me!” 





is this then a message? 


ruptly asking,— 
late attempt to rescuc 


fice to his passion of revenge?” “ No: 
have abandoned that project ;—but not so Konigsmark 

which is very strange. ‘The same night that the 
maiden escaped, came a courier from Leipsic, ordering 
the execution to be suspended ; and when it was told 
the Field-Marshal that at any rate it could not have 
taken place, as the criminal had vanished, he is said 
to have been quite frantic, and to have made search 
for her every where. Her father is with him in Leipsic.” 
* What! Bertram!” cried Waldstein, excited to the 
utmost by this information. * My dear uncle, you relate 


| wonders ! Bertram with Konigsmark, and Konigsmark 


intent upon finding the maiden—although anxious, be- | 
fore her examination, to get out of the way!—What does 
all this mean It seems inconceivable.” “ It did so to} 
Odowalsky. He was latterly in the worst of humours, 
as he showed to every body, not even excepting his} 
This gave rise to all sorts of scenes, dis- 


betrothed. | 
putes, reconciliations, and fresh disputes. In fact, the | 
prospect of this ill-assorted connection looks altogether | 
unhappy: and | was heartily glad when I saw the} 
colonel’s preparation to be off.” “ But has he left at| 
his own instance, or by command?” “ There came 
indisputably a command from Konigsmark at Leipsic, 


| which sent him with Colonel Coppy to Tetschen, which | 


repeated | 


they were to storm and take possession of.” “ Tets-} 
chen? Oh, doubtless to gain possession of the Elbe, 
and have its free navigation, in order more conveniently | 
to plunder the country!” exclaimed Waldstein pas- | 
sionately : “ This Odowalsky is present in every ex- 
pedition formed to increase the unhappiness of Bohe- | 
mia!” “ You alsu think, then, their object to be pos- | 
session of the Elbe?’ “1 see no reason whatever to} 
doubt it,” answered Waldstein ; and added, returning 
to the subject of Odowalsky,—* Then the colonel’s ab-| 
sence it seems is not voluntary?” “TJ incline to think | 
it is,” replied Von Zelstow: “there are pretty plain} 
evidences that he has himself sought this commission. 
I tel! you, Albert, matters do not stand between this | 
couple as they ought to do between the betrothed par- | 
ties, and | guess that you are in part the cause.” * Oh, | 
a truce to joking on that score, dear uncle,” said | 
Waldstein very gravely: “for ought else but joking, | 
your allusions cannot imply. ‘Truly, my heart is now | 
occupied with very different matters, and every thing | 
that bears relation to its earlier attachment, I have} 
taught myself to regard as a sort of high-treason| 
against my country.” 

They were now interrupted, and Waldstein was} 
obliged to proceed down the intrenchments on the | 


| Moldavia shore, accompanied by the baron, who ex-| 
amined with interest, as an old soldier, the completed they even made several! sallies, in which they did con- 
labours. He then parted from Waldstein, with the/ siderable hurt to the enemy, though their own danger 
promise of repeating his visits so long as the town re-|increased with each day. Already the walls were in 


not find her, though he found, both at the window and | 


* But the 
“ True :—it 
Whoever 
heard, and 


the walls, marks of a forcible entrance.” 
tower is thence very high and steep.” 
could not have been an easy enterprise. 


liberated her, ventured his neck.” “I 


gladly, that the girl had vanished, but nobody could | 


tell me how.” 
resumed: * This disappointinent in her expedition 
grieved my niece sadly; for she told me (to whom she 
confided the whole atlair) that she had undertaken it 
principally on your account.” “ On my account!” 
exclaimed Albert, now really astonished, and looking 
incredulous. 


Waldstein paused ;—and the baron! 
| in his eyes, and in order that her former adorer might} 


“Yes :—I can assure you,” added the| 


| 


mained free of access. 





not altogether so much decided—as he wished to ima- 
gine. However plainly the necessity appeared to him, 
at times, of an eternal separation, there were still 
other moments when the thought forced itself more 
strongly into his mind of subduing or despising the 
prejudices of rank and the opinion of the world. 

What some days before had been feared,—the re- 
turn of the troops under Wurtemberg before Prague,— 
took place but too soon, and was preceded by the 
melancholy news of the storming of the city of Tabor, 
within whose walls, still strong from their origin in the 
period of the Hussites, many noble families and in- 
habitants of the surrounding country had deposited 
their best treasures and effects, and which, on that 
very account, presented allurement to the rapacious 
enemy. 

Shortly after this discouraging event was, as a cer- 
tainty, known in Prague, the colours and ensigns of the 
Swedes were observed one morning, by the sentinels 
stationed upon the Klein and Heinrichs towers, waving 
at w distance behind the hills which surround the Bo- 
hemian capital. Notice was immediately given to the 
commandant, and with equal promptitude did the 
adjutants fly in direction of the various gates of the 
New-Town. ‘These were now closed and barricadoed 
with the means already at hand; the troops on the 


walls reinforced; and every thing placed in a state of 


order for battle. Ina couple of hours afterward, the van- 
guard of the Swedes was perceived advancing, divided 
into parties, upon the adjacent heights ; and thus every 
thing around Prague again wore that melancholy as- 
pect of constraint and privation which it had so re- 
cently thrown off. Wurtemberg found the walls and 
garrison in a proper defensible state, and acknowledged 
that the taking of the city would, owing to the works 
which his absence had allowed the citizens to effect, 
be extremely difficult. Still he hoped for the arrival 
of the Palatine, who was expected very shortly, and 
then it was resolved to attack Prague at once from 
every side with such violence as to make it impossible 
for the garrison, which was in almost total want of ar- 
ullery, to hold out long. 

This consummation was indeed feared by the in- 
habitants, but their determination to defend themselves 
to the very last extremity was still as firm as ever—a 
feeling shared by all classes. Companies were formed 
of the mechanics, official persons, and servants ;—and 
even such of the spiritual class as were yet young or 
strong enough to bear arms, inspired and borne away by 
the spirit and enthusiasm which animated all Prague, 
followed this example, and arranged themselves under 
the orders of the provosts into a corps of two hundred 
strong. 

These defensive measures had not been Jong in ope- 
ration, in Consequence of Wurtemberg’s return, when, 
one morning, a tremendous thundering of cannon, op- 
posite the walls of the Kleinseite, awoke in terror the 
whole of Prague. In the Palace-garden, on the 
Bruska, the Strahower and St. Lawrence’s hills, ar- 
tillery had been dragged up and planted, and at the 
same moment all poured forth their destructive fire 
upon the Old and New-Towns. At the same time the 


;sound of trumpets and joyful beating of druins was 


heard, with other signs of warlike rejoicing. Soon, 
divisions of troops were seen wearing uniforms hitherto 
strange to the besieged ; and the inference was clear, 
that the Palatine, and with him a numerous addition 
to the hostile force, had arrived. 

This then was the moment for serious combat and 
defence! Before each gate of Prague another corps 
was stationed. The Palatine at the New-gate,— 
Konigsmark to the left in the vineyards,—and Wur- 
temberg before the Wissehrader and Ross-gate. 

The Praguese maintained themselves heroically; 


|} several parts in ashes, and the towers razed; but with 


Within Waldstein’s soul, what the Baron had told/stern resolution did the besieged place behind each 
hin respecting Helen and her attempt at rescuing} fallen-in bulwark a fresh one of wood, or other mate- 
Joanna, left few traces. In honest truth, he did not) rials, but oftener of courageous combatants, against 
believe in this attempt, and held the whole to be a} whom the force of the storm broke in vain, and the 
fable composed in order to give Helen new importance enemy was forced to withdraw with great loss. 


not altogetier free himself from his old chains. Much| 
deeper impression had been made upon him by the} 
few words spoken by the baron about Joanna. And 
it might hence be perceived, that, with regard to him- 
self and his future destiny as regarded that maiden, he 


baron, smiling, “that there seems a considerable revo-| was by no means so much at his ease—perhaps even| 
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